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Thursday ,  December  17th,  1891. — The  Annual  Pocket  Box  Ex¬ 
hibition,  held  at  the  Society’s  new  rooms,  33,  Finsbury  Square,  E  C., 
attracted  a  large  number  of  members  and  friends.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  exhibits,  but  some  of  the  most 
noticeable  were  the  following : — Mr.  Allbuary,  a  perfect  albino  speci¬ 
men  of  Epinephele  janira ,  taken  at  Dover  in  1889,  and  fine  bred 
varieties  of  Arctia  caia  and  A.  villica.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  black  forms 
of  Boarmia  repa?idata  from  Sheffield,  and  banded  specimens  (var.  con- 
versaria)  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Machin,  Scotch  forms  of 
Gortyjia  flavago ,  with  southern  specimens  for  comparison,  the  former 
being  much  darker ;  also  Eupithecia  helveticaria ,  Crambus  myelins, 
Coccyx  ustomaculand  and  (Ecophorct  stipella.  Mr.  Sampson,  series  of 
Pseudoterpna  cytisaria  and  Calligejiia  miniata ,  and  long  and  varied 
series  of  Hybernia  defoliaria  and  Triphcena  fimbria.  Mr.  Huckett, 
series  of  Argynnis  aglaia ,  A.  paphia  and  var.  valesina ,  and  Limenitis 
sibylla  from  the  New  Forest.  Dr.  Buckell,  a  long  series  of  Triphcena 
projiuba  from  the  London  district,  showing  much  variation,  the  most 
noticeable  forms  being  those  with  dark  anterior  wings  and  light  stig¬ 
mata.  Mr.  Quail,  life  histories  of  many  Geometrse,  including  Scotosia 
cert  at  a,  Hemerophila  abruptaria  and  Phorodesma  smaragdaria.  Mr. 
Gates,  living  larvae  of  Melanippe  montanata  and  cocoons  of  Dicranura 
vinula.  Mr.  Battley,  a  number  of  microscopic  slides  illustrating  the 
anatomy  and  structure  of  various  insects  :  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J. 
Collins,  of  Warrington,  a  beautiful  series  of  Lithosia  sericea ,  taken  in 
the  Manchester  district.  Mr.  Simes,  variable  forms  of  Smerinthus 
populi ,  also  bleached  specimens  of  Epinephele  janira  and  Ccenonympha 
pamphilus .  Mr.  Levett,  a  series  of  Arctia  urticce ,  bred  from  larvae, 
taken  in  the  Lea  valley.  Mr.  Southey,  Cuspidia  alni ,  and  a  specimen 
of  Deiopeia  pulchella  from  Southend.  Mr.  Tutt,  two  cabinet  drawers 
of  the  genus  Eupithecia ,  exhibiting  long  and  varied  series  of  almost 
all  the  British  species.  Mr.  Prout,  specimens  of  Cosmia  trapezina , 
bred  singly,  and  as  having  no  chance  of  obtaining  animal  food,  these 
specimens  were  all  much  smaller  than  usual ;  also  fine  bred  forms  of 
Melanippe  subtristata  {so data).  Mr.  Gurney,  specimens  of  Phorodesma 
smaragdaria.  Mr.  Hill,  a  number  of  species  from  Rannoch,  including 
Petasia  nubeculosa ,  Cidaria  immanata  and  dark  forms  of  C.  populata 
and  Melanthia  rubiginata .  Mr.  Bacot,  various  Nocture,  taken  in 

Epping  Forest  this  year,  these  included  Gonophora  derasa,  Thyatyra 
bads ,  Dipterygia  pinastri, ,  Dicycla  00  and  Rusina  tenebrosa.  Mr.  Turner, 
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a  box  of  foreign  Lepidoptera,  including  some  fine  South  American 
Heliconias  and  North  American  Bombyces,  with  larval  parasites.  Mr. 
Clark.  Rumia  cratcegata ,  without  the  brown  markings,  a  smoky  variety 
of  Abraxas  ulmata ,  Stilbia  anomala ,  from  Aberdec  n,  and  the  dark  var. 
of  Argynnis  aglaia ,  previously  exhibited.  Mr.  Bayne,  series  of 
Caradrina  blanda  and  Mi  an  a  furuncula ,  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr. 
Riches,  a  series  of  Abraxas  grossulariata  bred  from  Hornsey  larvae  ; 
also  in  Diptera,  Tabanus  bovinus  and  Asilus  crabroniformis ;  in 
Orthoptera,  Phrasgonura  viridissima ;  and  in  Hymenoptera,  T'icho- 
soma  lucorum.  Mr.  Elliman,  a  large  number  of  species  taken  during 
1891  at  Tring,  Herts,  including  Neuria  saponarice ,  Luperina  cespitis , 
Cirrhozdia  xerampelina  and  Noctua  rliomboidea ,  and  the  following 
Coleoptera  :  —  My  liana  dubia ,  Coryphium  angusticolle ,  Phloeophilus 
edwardsii  and  Epitrix  atropce .  Mr.  Heasler,  a  very  fine  exhibit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cases  of  aquatic  Coleoptera  and  Staphylinidae.  Mr.  Lewcock, 
a  number  of  good  Coleoptera  from  Eynsford,  Kent,  including  Crypto- 
cephalus  lineola ,  Cistela  luperus ,  Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus  and  Toxotus 
meridianus.  Mr.  Cripps,  representatives  of  the  following  genera  : — 
Cleonus ,  Hypera ,  Cionus  and  Balaninus.  Mr.  Milton,  Pachyta  octojna- 
culata ,  Aepus  marinus  and  A.  robinii ;  in  Diptera,  Stratiomys  riparia , 
A.  potomida ,  Gastrophilus  nasalis  and  G.  Apw/;  in  Hymenoptera,  Sirex 
gigas,  Ephialtes  tuberculatus  and  Vespa  rufa  ;  in  Orthoptera,  Phras¬ 
gonura  viridissima  and  Ectobius  lapponica ;  in  Neuroptera,  Osmybus 
chrysops  and  Baetis  fluminum ;  and  in  Hemiptera,  Ranatra  linearis. 
He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Eubolia  palumbaria ,  captured  by  a 
plant  of  the  Sundew  (. Drosera  rotundifolia ),  and  a  piece  of  polished  stone, 
the  markings  of  which  resembled  a  landscape,  with  trees  and  hedges. 

Thursday ,  January  Jh,  1892. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Hill,  Amphidasys 
betularia  var.  doubledayaria ,  and  a  specimen  with  the  dark  mark¬ 
ings  transformed  into  buff — slightly  darker  than  the  ground  colour. 
Mr.  Jager,  Vanessa  antiopa  from  Germany,  including  a  specimen 
entirely  without  the  blue  spots,  and  another  without  the  blue  spots 
nearest  to  the  tip  of  the  wing.  Mr.  Prout,  a  long  series  of  Cidaria 
truncdta  (russata),  autumn  brood,  taken  on  sugar  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
including  most  of  the  named  varieties.  Mr.  Battley,  life  history  of 
Abraxas  ulmata.  Messrs.  Quail  and  Simes,  a  number  of  life  histories, 
mounted  on  the  natural  foodplants.  Mr.  Southey,  a  well  marked 
specimen  of  Smerinthus populi ’  bred  from  a  dug  pupa,  having  a  dirty 
vrhite  right  hind  wing,  somewdaat  similar  to  the  xanthic  varieties  of 
Epinephele  janira ;  also  a  number  of  preserved  larvae,  the  hairy  species 
being  especially  well  done.  Mr.  Goymour,  Polia  jlavicincta  from 
Enfield.  Mr.  Smith,  Xylina  petrificata  from  Blandford,  Dorset,  also 
Scopelosoma  satellitia ,  Hybernia  aur antiaria,  etc.  Mr.  Fox,  a  number 
of  preserved  larvae.  Mr.  Riches,  a  variable  series  of  Agrotis  exclama- 
tionis  from  Highgate  Wood.  Mr.  Milton,  Aporia  cratagi ,  taken  at 
Malvern  in  1876,  and  Plusia  orichalcea  from  Cambridge;  also  in 
Coleoptera,  Calathus  micropterus ,  Leiodes  glabra ,  L.  castanea ,  and 
Colymbetes  exoletus  ;  and  in  Diptera,  Eris’alis  sepulchralis,  Therioplectes 
micans  and  Xylota  sylvarum.  Mr.  Newbery,  specimens  of  Ilybius 
fenestratus.  Mr.  Heasler,  Choleva  spadicea ,  from  Highgate  Woods. 
He  said  that  this  was  rather  a  scarce  species,  and  he  had  found  it  very 
local  in  Highgate  Woods. 
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Mr.  Quail  then  read  his  paper  on  “  Preserving  larvae.”  He  stated 
that  the  easiest  time  to  preserve  larvae  was  immediately  after  the  last 
moult.  He  killed  them  in  the  cyanide  bottle,  leaving  the  hairy  larvae 
there  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  contents  of  the  body  were  then  ex¬ 
tracted  by  pushing  a  needle  into  the  anal  orifice,  and  afterwards  rolling 
the  larva  with  a  pencil  on  a  pad  of  blotting  paper,  taking  care  not  to 
press  too  hard,  or  the  colour  would  be  removed.  The  blowing 
apparatus  consisted  of  one  of  the  double  bellows  used  with  scent 
diffusers,  and  a  short  piece  of  glass  tube  drawn  to  a  point,  and  fitted 
with  a  piece  of  watch  spring  to  hold  the  larva  on  the  tube.  For  diying 
the  distended  skin  he  had  used  an  ordinary  gas  burner  with  a  metal 
top.  Occasionally,  the  larva  adhered  to  the  tube,  and  it  then  had  to 
be  disengaged  with  a  slightly  moistened  needle.  He  then  described 
the  difficulties  peculiar  to  certain  species.  The  green  colour  of  Papilio 
machaon  and  Saturnia  carpini  was  easy  to  preserve,  but  most  of  the 
green  species  faded,  and  he  had  stuffed  Smerinthus  ocellatus  with  silk 
to  restore  the  colour.  Among  hairy  species,  Arctia  caia  and  Orgyia 
pudibunda  were  fairly  easy,  if  care  were  taken  not  to  singe  the  hairs. 
O.  antiqua ,  Spilosoma  lubricipedci  and  Lipciris  aurifl.ua ,  however,  were 
difficult,  as  the  hairs  easily  came  out.  Eriogaster  lanestris  exuded  a 
kind  of  grease  towards  the  end  of  the  drying  process,  which  gave  the 
skin  a  shiny  appearance.  The  legs  of  Stanropus  fagi  were  apt  to 
scorch;  and  he  had  to  squeeze  out  the  contents  of  the  body  of 
Phorodesmci  srnaragdaria,  as  rolling  would  spoil  the  covering  of  leaves 
made  by  this  larva.  With  pupae,  he  had  found  the  best  way  was  to 
let  the  imago  form,  and  then  slice  the  back  of  the  pupa  off,  and 
remove  the  contents.  The  golden  spots  on  the  pups  of  the  Vanessidce 
were  preserved  by  this  process.  The  plants,  on  which  the  larvae  were 
to  be  mounted,  were  covered  with  silver  sand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Battley  said  that  he  had  found  that  the  contents  of  the  body 
were  better  extracted  by  pressing  with  the  finger,  as  the  pressure  could 
be  regulated  more  easily,  also  that  hairy  larvae  such  as  Spiloso7na 
mendica  might  be  blown  without  rolling,  if  they  died  naturally,  and 
were  then  left  for  a  day  or  two  to  dry.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the 
importance  of  not  over-distending  the  skin,  and  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Quail  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Simes  seconded  this  resolution,  and  suggested  that  the  plants 
should  be  selected  with  some  partly  eaten  leaves,  so  as  to  show  the 
way  the  larvae  fed. 

Mr.  Southey  stated  that  he  always  starved  his  larvae  for  about  a  day 
before  preserving  them,  and  killed  them  by  immersion  in  benzine,  in 
which  they  should  be  left  until  they  ceased  to  move,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out,  and  rolled  in  the  usual  way.  This  system  seemed  to  con¬ 
tract  the  larva,  and  prevented  the  skin  from  stretching  unduly,  while  it 
fixed  the  hairs  much  more  firmly  than  the  cyanide  bottle.  Mr.  Milton 
and  Dr.  Buckell  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Quail  was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Miffon  mentioned  that  he  had  obtained  eggs  during  the  past 
season  of  Saturnia  carpini  and  Arctia  villica ,  and  in  both  cases  noticed 
that  those  first  deposited  were  fertile,  while  the  others  were  infertile. 
Several  similar  cases  were  noted  of  other  species.  Mr.  Battley  stated 
that  the  eggs  of  the  honey-bee  were  fertilized  as  they  passed  into  the 
ovipositor,  and  the  fertilizing  fluid  sometimes  became  exhausted  before 
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all  the  eggs  were  deposited,  the  remainder  being,  therefore,  unfertilized. 
He  suggested  that  this  was  probably  a  parallel  case  to  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Milton  and  others. 

Thursday ,  21  st  January,  1892. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Southey,  a  variable 
series  of  Apamea  gemina  from  Hampstead.  Mr.  Smith,  female 
specimens  of  Lyccena  corydon ,  showing  variation  in  the  amount  of  blue 
coloration  ;  also  Melanippe  fluctuata  from  the  Lake  district,  with  the 
band  much  more  complete  than  the  southern  forms.  Mr.  Quail, 
variable  forms  of  Miana  strigilis  and  M.  furuncula ,  from  the  London 
district,  Wicken,  Margate,  etc.,  one  of  the  strigilis  being  the  dark  form, 
with  a  red  central  band  (var.  virgata).  Mr.  Battley,  various  species  of 
Pterophori  \  and  a  series  of  Diurn  osa  fagella  from  several  localities, 
those  from  districts  near  the  metropolis  exhibiting  the  darkest  ground 
colour.  Mr.  Simes,  a  male  Bombyx  neustria ,  with  the  two  transverse 
lines  confluent  on  one  side.  He  called  attention  to  a  similar  variety  of 
Bombyx  rubi  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  18th  September, 
1890  (Enf.  Rec.,  vol.  i. ,  p.  189).  He  also  exhibited  cocoons  of  this 
species  containing  two  and  three  pupae  respectively.  Mr.  Tutt,  two 
cabinet  drawers  containing  all,  except  four,  of  the  British  species  of 
Pterophorina.  Mr.  Fox,  three  larvae  feeding  on  tomato  which  had  been 
imported  from  Teneriffe,  where  this  fruit  is  extensively  cultivated. 
These  larvae  seemed  to  possess  affinities  with  Dianthoecia ,  and  Mr.  Tutt 
thought  it  probable  that  they  might  prove  to  be  Prodenia  littoralis , 
Bdv.,  a  specimen  of  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boden  at  the  Society’s 
meeting  on  15th  October,  1891  ( Ent .  Rec.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  260).  This  insect 
is  common  in  the  Canary  Isles,  and  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Africa. 
Two  of  these  larvae  were  pea-green,  with  three  darker  green  longitudinal 
lines,  those  on  the  side  being  suffused  with  rusty  red.  The  surface  of 
the  body  was  covered  with  whitish  tubercles,  studded  with  short  hairs. 
Head,  pea-green.  The  third  specimen  was  similar  in  markings,  but  had 
the  ground  colour  whitish  green,  and  the  tubercles  black.  Coleop- 
tera  : — Mr.  Heasler,  a  series  of  Rhizophagus  perforatus.  Mr.  Milton, 
dark  form  of  Strangalia  armata ,  Helops  coeruleus ,  Phalera  cadaverina , 
and  in  Hemiptera,  Calocoris  sexguttatus.  Mr.  Tutt  then  read  a  paper 
on  “  The  Pterophorina.” 

The  Pterophorina. — The  Pterophorina,  or  “plumes”  are  now 
generally  considered  to  be  an  aberrant  group  of  the  Pyralid^e,  but  so 
distinct  are  they  in  appearance  and  structure,  that  they  will  probably  be 
always  considered  as  a  separate  family.  Their  fragile  appearance  makes 
them  look  difficult  to  manipulate,  and  hence  many  collectors  will  not 
study  them.  This  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  no  group  is  easier  to 
pin  and  set  than  the  “plumes.”  They  should  always  be  killed  with 
ammonia,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  legs  being  set,  and  ammonia 
leaves  them  very  flaccid  after  death.  The  specimens  are  apt  to  verdigris, 
and  so  black  pins  should  always  be  used.  Most  of  the  species  are 
abundant  where  they  occur,  though  very  local ;  a  few  are  very  rare,  but  any 
active  collector  may  get  a  large  number  of  species  during  his  first  season, 
especially  in  the  South  of  England.  Under  the  Doubleday  arrange¬ 
ment  the  family  was  divided  into  three  genera — Agdistis ,  Pterophorus , 
and  Alucita ,  the  first  and  last  genera  containing  only  one  British  species 
each.  Herr  Wallengren  first  sub-divided  the  unwieldy  genus  Pterophorus 
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naturally,  and  his  sub-divisions  are  generally  accepted.  Quite  recently 
Mr.  Meyrick  has  attempted  a  new  subdivision  based  on  the  neuration. 
One  or  two  of  his  alterations  are  satisfactory,  especially  his  use  of 
Trichoptilus ,  Wlsm.,  and  his  new  genus  Marasmarcha.  His  alterations 
in  nomenclature  are  absolutely  useless  and  unnecessary,  as  there  was  no 
question  in  any  one’s  mind  about  the  use  of  the  existent  names,  and  his 
whole  system,  based  as  it  is  on  one  variant  feature  of  the  imago,  viz., 
neuration,  is  as  valueless  for  stable  characters  for  classification,  as  was 
the  original  classification  of  all  moths  by  Linnaeus  by  the  antennae.  No 
one  character  is  of  use  alone,  and  no  characters  based  on  the  imagines 
alone,  without  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages,  will  ever 
give  us  a  stable  and  natural  system  of  classification.  The  Wallengren 
arrangement,  with  but  slight  modifications,  will  be  used  in  the  table  that 
follows  these  preliminary  notes.  The  structure  of  the  wings  of  the 
species  is  variable.  Those  of  Chrysocorys  and  Agdistis  are  uncleft.  The 
wings  of  Alucita  hexadactyla  are  each  divided  into  six  plumules,  whilst 
in  all  the  other  genera,  the  fore-wings  are  divided  into  two  lobes,  the 
hind  wings  into  three  plumules.  The  rarest  species  are  Oxyptilus 
hieracii  and  Pselnophorus  brachydactylus ,  their  right  to  be  considered  as 
British  species  having  frequently  been  questioned.  Cncemidophorus 
rhododactylus  has  been  almost  exterminated  by  thoughtless  collectors  in 
its  old  haunts  at  Chattenden,  whilst  Platyptilia  isodactylus  has  recently 
been  bred  in  some  numbers  by  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes,  after  having  been 
very  rare  for  many  years.  'The  two  broods  of  P.  gonodactyla  feed  differ¬ 
ently,  the  spring  brood  in  the  flower  stalks  of  Tussilago  farfara ,  and 
the  second  on  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant.  The  close  brotherhood  of 
Amblyptilia  acanthodactyla  and  punctidactyla  is  very  remarkable,  espe¬ 
cially  their  similar  habits,  etc.  Oxyptilus  distans  and  O.  Icetus  are  now 
recognised  as  seasonably  dimorphic  forms  of  the  same  species ;  O. 
pilosellce ,  after  many  years’  absence,  has  recently  been  taken  near  Dover 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.  It  is  also  very  strange  that  our  O.  heterodactyla 
( teucrii )  is  not  known  on  the  Continent.  Do  the  Continental  lepidop- 
terists  (at  any  rate  in  part)  call  this  species  hieracii  ?  The  capture  of 
Trichoptilus  paludum  in  Yorkshire  in  1891  is  rather  remarkable.  Can 
this  possibly  be  the  allied  siceliota  ?  A  species  of  Platyptilia  has  recently 
occurred  on  ragwort  in  Aberdeenshire  and  in  Cumberland,  closely 
allied  to  P.  pallidactyla.  Will  it  turn  out  to  be  this  latter  species,  or  is 
it  something  new  to  science  ?  A  small  form  of  P.  monodactyla ,  as  was 
supposed  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  was  taken  by  me  on  Wicken  Fen  this 
year  in  July.  In  superficial  appearance  it  is  more  like  Leioptilus ,  and 
its  specific  identity  is  open  to  question.  These  and  many  other  puzzles 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  attracted  to  study  this 
interesting  family.  The  larvae  of  the  “  plumes  ”  are  generally  hairy,  and 
their  methods  of  feeding  very  diverse,  sometimes  boring  into  the  stems 
of  plants,  sometimes  enclosing  themselves  in  flowers,  and  sometimes 
feeding  on  leaves.  The  pupae  are  also  generally  hairy,  and  attached  by 
their  anal  segments,  or  otherwise  the  larvae  spin  a  slight  web  in  which  to 
pupate.  Many  of  the  imagines  hybernate,  and  of  other  of  our  species  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  stage  they  pass  the  winter.  The  following  table  may 
be  of  service  to  those  who  have  not  previously  worked  at  the  “  plumes.” 
It  gives  some  of  the  most  important  particulars  relating  to  the  insects 
in  their  various  stages.  The  Roman  numerals  relate  to  the  months  of 
the  year: — 
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The  greatest  drawback  to  the  study  of  the  group  has  previously  been 
the  want  of  a  suitable  and  exhaustive  text-book,  but  now  that  Mr.  J. 
E.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  is  publishing  a  Monograph  of  the  Pterophorina 
in  parts,  which  contains  almost  everything  at  present  known  about 
our  British  species,  such  an  excuse  does  not  exist ;  and  as  the  price  of 
each  part  is  only  6d.,  and  can  be  obtained  by  simply  sending  the 
stamps  to  Mr.  Robson,  the  poorest  collector  can  take  up  the  group 
with  some  prospect  of  rapidly  becoming  conversant  with  the  species 
contained  in  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Simes  proposed  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Tutt  for  his  paper.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bayne,  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  two  letters  from  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  F.R.S., 
relating  to  Mr.  Milton’s  paper  on  “  Dragonflies,”  in  which  the  author 
states  that “  the  genital  organs  of  these  insects  are  placed  in  the  thorax.” 
Mr.  McLachlan  says  : — “  There  is  some  great  misapprehension  here. 
The  real  facts  are  that  in  the  f  the  genitalia  are  placed  partly  in  the 
underside  of  the  semid  segment  of  the  abdomen ,  and  partly  in  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  ninth  segment.  In  the  $  ,  the  parts  are  situated  as  is  usual 
(in  the  ninth  segment);”  and  in  the  second  letter  he  writes  : — “  The 
opening  of  the  vesiculce  seminales  is  situated  in  the  ninth  segment.  The 
penis,  with  certain  excitatory  organs,  is  in  the  second  segment.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  direct  internal  connection  has  ever  been  found 
between  the  two  sets  of  organs,  and  the  belief  is,  that  the  £ 
charges  the  penis  by  bending  up  the  end  of  the  body  to  the 
second  segment  before  pairing,  or,  during  the  time  the  connection  is 
only  by  means  of  the  anal  claspers  to  the  neck  of  the  5  ,  This  is 
warranted  by  certain  movements  of  the  $  (best  seen  before  pairing), 
observed  by  several  writers,  and  of  which  I  have  myself  been  a  witness. 
The  whole  proceeding  is  very  extraordinary.  It  is  only  when  the  sexes 
are  doubled  up,  as  it  were,  that  actual  pairing  is  taking  place,  which  is 
quite  independent  of  the  holding  on  of  the  to  the  neck  of  the  $  .  It 
seems  very  probable  that  actual  pairing  takes  place  several  (or  many) 
times  between  the  same  pair,  or  with  different  individuals  of  each  sex  ” 
(in  litt .,  Jan.  13,  1892).  Mr.  Tutt  and  Dr.  Buckellhoth  drew  attention  to 
the  great  scientific  value  of  the  communication  and  made  comments 
thereon. 

Thursday ,  February  4th,  1892. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Tutt,  some  very  fine 
forms  of  Cirrhcedia  xerampelina,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Greene.  These  included  some  fine  examples  of  the  var. 
u?iicolor ,  Stgr.,  which  he  said  wTas  common  in  parts  of  Germany,  and 
also  in  Southern  France,  where  it  occurred  in  equal  numbers  with  the 
type  ;  he  stated  that  the  common  British  form  was  the  var.  centrago, 
Haw.  He  also  exhibited  Hadena  pi  si  and  Panolis  piniperda  (red  and 
grey  forms),  and  a  melanic  var.  of  Eupithecia  fraxinata  captured  by 
Mr.  Tunstall,  near  Warrington.  Mr.  Clark,  four  specimens  of  Mixodia 
rufimiirana ,  bred  by  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes,  from  larvae  taken  in  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Battley,  a  number  of  species  taken  in  Epping  Forest,  including  a  very 
small  specimen  of  Pieris  napi  $  ,  Trichiura  craicegi ,  etc.  Mr.  Bayne,  a 
series  of  Lithosia  aureola  from  Epping.  Mr.  Simes,  Vanessa  polychloros, 
Dicycla  00,  etc.,  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Sykes,  Polia  flavicincta, 
Xanthia  ferruginea  and  other  autumnal  species  from  Enfield.  Mr. 
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Nicholson,  two  varieties  of  Pararge  ageria,  the  only  specimens  that 
emerged  from  a  large  brood.  One  of  these  was  without  the  eye-spots 
on  the  forewings,  while  the  other  had  the  light  and  dark  markings 
blotched  into  one  another.  Mr.  Tutt  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
variation  was  due  to  disease,  and  was  probably  caused  by  the  food  being 
insufficient  or  innutritious.  Mr.  Milton,  a  number  of  species  from 
Epping  Forest,  including  Eurymene  dolobraria ,  Dicycla  oo,  Halias  quer- 
cana ,  etc.  ;  also  in  Coleoptera,  Telephones  abdominalis ,  Hydroporus 
$-lineatus,  Pogonocherus  fasciculalus .  Mr.  Burrows,  Carabus  granulatus 
from  Wanstead,  and  a  series  of  Bembidium  \-guttatum  from  Mitcham. 
Mr.  Heasler,  Ischnoglossa  rufopiceci,  taken  under  rotten  beech  bark  at 
Loughton,  and  Mycetoporus  lucidus  from  Boleti  at  the  same  locality.  Mr. 
Riches,  Testicella  scutellum ,  and  other  species  of  slugs.  Mr.  Boden, 
various  fossils  from  the  Gault  clay  at  Folkestone. 

The  Secretary  read  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Council,  an¬ 
nouncing  their  intention  to  compile  a  list  of  the  fauna  observed  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  and  impressed  upon  the  members 
the  necessity  for  their  co-operation.  Mr.  Bayne  then  read  the  following 
paper. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  Epping  Forest. — As  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
indicate  localities  by  the  use  of  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Forest,  which  many  of  us  probably  do  not  know,  I  think  it  will  be 
advisable  to  divide  the  Forest  into  sections.  In  the  first,  which  I 
propose  to  call  the  Chingford  section,  are  included  the  Forest  proper, 
between  Chingford  and  High  Beach,  and  the  district  to  the  south  and 
west  of  this  portion,  as  far  south  as  Larkswood,  taking  in  Chingford 
Church,  Chingford  Hatch,  etc.,  and  part  of  Sewardstone,  but  not,  of 
course,  encroaching  on  the  Lea  Valley.  This  strip  of  country  is 
studded  with  woods,  and  in  earlier  times,  I  suppose,  was  all  forest  land. 
Coming  again  to  the  Forest  proper,  after  crossing  Chingford  Plain,  we 
pass  through  a  wood  of  pollard  trees,  mostly  hornbeam  and  oak,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  sloe  bushes,  and  broken  by  marshy  glades.  The  general 
level  of  this  wood  (according  to  the  maps  in  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton’s  book) 
is  200  feet  above  high  water  mark.  It,  however,  rises  to  300  feet  at 
the  S.W.  corner.  After  walking  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  we 
cross  Fairmead  Bottom  and  come  to  the  first  beech  woods.  These  are 
on  higher  ground.  The  second  section,  between  the  road  from  the 
“  Robin  Hood  ”  to  High  Beach  Church,  and  thence  on  to  Sewardstone 
and  the  “Wake  Arms,”  we  will  include  under  the  name  of  Monkswood. 
This  stretch  of  the  Forest  is  of  a  far  more  varied  character  than  the 
first  named.  We  pass  through  a  belt  of  polled  trees,  beech,  horn¬ 
beam  and  oak,  then  heather  studded  with  pollards,  birches,  holly, 
sallow,  etc.  After  a  mile  or  so,  we  reach  Monkswood  proper,  a  wood 
composed  of  splendid  beech  trees,  with  a  few  old  oaks  scattered 
amongst  them,  and  broken  by  glades  with  heather  and  sallow.  This 
section  has  a  good  many  ponds  and  open  marshy  spaces.  In  this 
division,  I  will  also  include  Jack’s  Hill,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from 
Loughton  to  the  Wake  Arms,  the  character  of  the  wood  being  similar. 
Monkswood  proper  stands  at  about  300  ft.,  and  the  Wake  at  370  ft. 
On  entering  the  next  section,  which  I  will  call  the  Wake  Arms  section, 
we  pass  through  an  extent  of  open  heather  studded  with  clumps  of 
birches.  This  continues  until  we  reach  Epping  Thicks,  which  resemble 
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somewhat  the  Chingford  Wood,  but  have  more  beeches,  and  which 
extend  to  Epping  Town,  two  miles  beyond  the  Wake  Arms ;  Ambers- 
bury  Banks,  near  the  Epping  Road,  stand  at  381  ft.,  and  the  end  of 

the  Thicks  at  369  ft.  Epping  Lower  Forest  lies  to  the  north  of  the 

town,  and  much  resembles  the  first  section  (Chingford).  It  will  be 

seen,  from  the  figures  quoted,  that  there  is  a  general  rise  of  the 

country  between  Chingford  and  Epping. 

As  to  the  geology  of  the  Forest,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
The  formation  is  tertiary,  consisting  of  London  clay,  capped  in  places 
with  gravel,  sand,  and  brick-earth. 

With  regard  to  localities  sugared.  We  sugared  in  1890  in  only  one 
spot,  last  year  in  two.  Both  of  these  belong  to  the  Chingford  section, 
and  large  trees  just  outside  the  woods  were  sugared. 

Now  as  to  collecting  generally.  The  first  moth  to  appear  is  H . 
rupicapraria ,  at  light,  and  flying  at  dusk.  In  February  and  March, 
searching  the  tree  trunks  seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  working. 
Hybernia  leucophoearia  and  Phigalia  pilosaria  ( pedaria )  are  both 
common  in  the  Chingford  section.  On  the  7th  March,  1891,  a 
single  specimen  of  JVyssia  hispidaria  was  taken  on  an  oak  trunk  in 
the  same  section.  It  sat  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark,  nine  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  one  Amphidasys  prodromaria  ( stratarici )  was 
found  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  in  the  Wake  Arms  section, 
also  on  an  oak  trunk.  In  March,  Hybernia  marginaria  and  Ani- 
sopteryx  cescularia  appear  at  light  commonly.  Last  year  the  former 
continued  on  the  wing  from  the  end  of  February  until  the  first  week 
in  May.  Sallowing  opens  usually  about  the  beginning  of  April.  In 
Monks  wood,  Tamiocampa  stabilis ,  gothica ,  cruda  {pulverulent  a),  insta  bills 
(; incerta ),  and  hybernated  Scopelosojna  satellitia ,  Orrhodia  vaccinii  are 
common,  while  T.  munda  and  gracilis  and  Pachnobia  rubricosa  are 
occasionally  met  with;  rubricosa ,  however,  was  plentiful  in  1890  on 
sallow  bushes,  near  Chingford.  A  pair  of  O.  vaccinii, ,  in  copula ,  fell 
into  the  sheet  one  night  in  April  last.  Our  best  sallowing  night  last 
year  was  the  15th  April.  After  a  very  fine  day  the  sky  clouded  over 
slightly.  The  wind  was  N.W.,  light,  and  the  moon  about  half  full. 
The  moths  continued  coming  on  till  about  one  o’clock,  and  then 
seemed  to  stop  suddenly.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  Larentia 
multistrigaria  is  common  at  dusk,  flying  over  the  heather  in  Monks- 
wood  and  Selenia  illunaria  {bilunaria)  throughout  the  Forest.  After 
the  sallows  are  over,  the  sloe  bushes  begin  to  blossom.  Flying  to 
this  attraction  in  the  Chingford  Wood,  Eupithecia  pumilata ,  Cidaria 
suffumata ,  and  Anticlea  badiata  are  plentiful,  and  about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  A.  7iigropasciaria  were  netted  in  1890,  but  none  in  1891.  In 
the  glades  Cilix  glaucata  (, spinula )  and  Hemerophila  abruplaria  are  to 
be  found.  Tree  trunks  during  the  month  are  not  usually  productive 
of  much  more  than  an  occasional  Xylina  lithoriza  {areola).  In  May 
the  larvae  of  Geomelra  papilionaria  are  to  be  taken  on  the  birches 
in  the  Monkswood  and  Wake  Arms  sections.  The  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  search  the  branches  of  the  smaller  birches,  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Ent.  Record, ,  i.,  p.  23.  They  are  rather  difficult  to  see, 
as  they  greatly  resemble  the  birch  catkins.  They  rest  stretched  out 
stiffly,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  twig.  Among  the  butterflies 
Lyccena  argiolus  may  be  taken  rather  plentifully,  on  sunny  days  in 
Monkswood  and  Epping  Thicks,  while  A.  euphrosyne ,  Euchloe  car- 
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da  mines,  Nisionades  tages  and  Syrichthus  malvce  are  to  be  found 
throughout  Flying  in  company  with  the  butterflies  in  the  Monkswood 
section,  are  swarms  of  Ematurga  atomaria  and  P.  petraria ,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  Phytometra  cenea  ( viridaria ). 

Tree  trunks  during  the  month  (May)  are  very  productive.  In  the 
Monkswood  portion,  Demas  coryli, ,  Dasychira pudibunda,  Arctia  mendica 
and  Tephrosia  consonaria ;  in  the  Chingford  section,  Cidaria  corylata , 
and  throughout  the  Forest,  No  la  cristulalis ,  Cuspidia  psi ,  Amphidasys 
betularia ,  T.  biundularia ,  Eupithecia  abbreviata  and  Coremia  propug- 
natd  are  to  be  found.  Of  these  D.  pudibunda,  C.  psi,  T.  biundularia , 
C.  propugnata  and  C.  corylata  are  abundant.  The  psi  are  usually 
light  coloured,  but  occasionally  var.  suffusa  is  met  with.  T.  consonaria 
may  be  taken  in  some  numbers,  but  is  very  local.  N  cristulalis 
(which  sits  head  downwards)  is  not  very  common,  but  is  well  dis¬ 
tributed.  They  have  been  seen  sitting  on  beech,  hornbeam,  birch 
and  oak,  and  are  rather  conspicuous  on  the  two  first  named  trees. 
One  larva  was  crawling  over  a  beech  trunk  on  July  25.  Of  A. 
betularia ,  Arctia  mendica ,  and  E.  abbreviata ,  only  a  few  have  been 
picked  up  each  year.  One  specimen  of  Eupithecia  dodoneata  was 
taken  on  the  19th  May,  1890,  at  rest  on  an  oak  trunk  in  the  Wake 
Arms  section.  Light  during  the  month  is  usually  only  productive  of  a 
few  E.  vulgata ,  and  Eubolia  ceriata.  Beating  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more 
productive  mode  of  collecting  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  searching 
the  trunks.  The  four  “  hooktips  ”  are  sometimes  plentiful,  Drepana 
cultraria  occurring  in  Monkswood,  lacertinaria  and  falcataria  in  the 
Monkswood  and  Wake  Arms  sections,  and  binaria  throughout.  The 
males  of  cultraria  flit  about  in  the  sunshine  commonly,  and  on  the 
31st  May,  1891,  binaria  was  flying  in  some  numbers  in  the  glades 
near  Fair  mead.  Among  the  Geometry,  Venilia  maculata ,  Ephyra 
punctaria ,  Bapta  temerata  and  t ami n  at  a,  Melanippe  montanata , 
Coremia  unidentaria  and  ferrugata  in  the  Chingford  section,  and 
Melanthia  ocellata ,  Ephyra  linearia ,  Acidalia  remutaria ,  Asthena  candi- 
data ,  and  Lomaspilis  marginata  in  the  Monkswood  and  Wake  Arms 
divisions  are  to  be  knocked  out.  E .  linearia  is  often  quite  a 
nuisance.  Eurymene  dolobraria  and  N  pulveraria  have  been  taken 
in  the  Chingford  and  Monkswood  sections.  Among  the  footmen 
Lithosia  aureola  (. sororcula )  may  occasionally  be  disturbed  near  Ching¬ 
ford,  or  seen  flying  late  in  the  afternoon.  One  specimen  of  E.  porata 
fell  to  the  beating  stick  in  the  same  locality.  At  dusk,  Hepialus 
lupulinus ,  Apamea.  basilinea ,  Noctua  plecta,  Jodis  lade  aria,  Emmelesia 
albulata  and  decolorata  and  Z.  adustata  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Chingford  Forest.  E.  decolorata  and  Z.  adustata  are  only  taken 
sparingly,  the  others  are  common. 

In  June  a  few  good  larvae  have  been  met  with.  Several  full-fed 
Halias  bicolorana  have  been  found  crawling  over  oak  trunks  in  the 
Monkswood  section.  Last  year,  on  the  20th,  one  larva  of  Thecla 
betulce  was  beaten  at  the  very  first  stroke  from  a  sloe  bush,  but 
though  a  great  many  bushes  were  beaten  afterwards,  the  only  further 
result  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  larvae  of  Nola  cucullatella.  The  larva 
of  Diloba  coeruleocephala  is  common  on  sloe  at  Chingford,  and  that 
of  P.  cyiisaria  may  be  taken  in  the  Monkswood  section.  Beating  is 
fairly  productive.  A.  luteata  from  small  maples  near  Chingford  and 
in  Epping  Lower  Forest,  Larentia  pedinitaria  in  Monkswood  and 
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beyond,  and  Boarmia  repandata  throughout  are  the  principal  fresh 
emergences.  The  tree  trunks  have  not  yielded  much  beyond  those 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  May,  except  Aplecta  nebulosa.  One  speci¬ 
men  of  Emmelesia  affinilaia  was  found  on  a  fence  near  Epping  last  year. 
Among  the  butterflies  Argynnis  selene  is  common  in  the  Wake  Arms 
section  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Many  day-flying  moths  are  also 
on  the  wing.  Bombyx  rubi  was  plentiful  on  the  21st  June,  1S91,  in  the 
last  mentioned  locality,  and  Nemeophila  russula  a  week  later.  The 
former  flies  very  rapidly  over  the  heather  early  in  the  afternoon,  but 
seems  to  steady  down  later,  and  can  be  caught  fairly  easily  about  6 
o’clock.  One  female  was  found  sitting  on  a  sprig  of  heather.  N. 
russula  is  trodden  up  from  the  heather.  It  flies  rather  high,  and  if 
there  is  any  wind  many  are  lost.  It  is  very  local.  Eubolia  palum- 
baria  is  common  north  of  High  Beach,  and  one  Euclidia  mi  was 
taken  last  year.  Ino  statices  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  fields 
bordering  the  Chingford  Forest.  At  dusk,  in  the  Chingford  section, 
the  principal  species  captured  have  been  Eupithecia  exiguata,  Cldaria 
russata  ( truncata ),  Acidalia  aversata ,  M.  bicolorata ,  and  Metrocampa 
margaritaria ,  Noctua  rubi ,  Xylophasia  rurea ,  Rusina  tenebrosa ,  Zanco- 
splantha  grisealis  and  Hepialus  humuli.  All  these,  except  R.  tenebrosa , 
are  plentiful.  Sugaring  is  commenced  during  the  month,  and  among 
the  earliest  visitors  are,  Thyatyra  batis ,  Leucania  lithargyria ,  Xylophasia 
polyodon ,  X.  lithoxylea  and  hepalica ,  Dipterygia  pinastri  ( scabriuscula ), 
Apaniea  gemina,  Miana  fasciuncula  and  strigilis ,  Agrotis  exclamationis , 
Noctua  augur ,  and  Euplexia  lucipara.  All  these,  except  X.  hepatica , 
D.  pinastri  and  A.  gemina  are  common.  The  var.  cethiops  of  strigilis 
outnumbers  the  type,  and  an  intermediate  form  is  taken,  but  only  in 
small  numbers.  Both  the  red  and  brown  (var.  cana)  forms  of  fas¬ 
ciuncula  occur.-  A  nicely  mottled  form  of  hepatica  (var.  characterea)  is 
sometimes  found. 

July. — Among  the  butterflies  two  specimens  of  Argynnis  paphia  have 
been  captured  near  Chingford,  the  last  m  1 889,  and  another  of  the 
larger  Fritillaries,  supposed  to  be  aglaia,  was  seen  in  Monkswood  last 
year.  Among  day  flying  moths  Zygcena  filipendulce  is  abundant  in  some 
of  the  fields  bordering  the  Forest.  Two  of  the  best  insects  to  be  taken 
this  month,  by  beating,  are  Phorodesma  bajularia  and  Acidalia  inornata. 
The  males  of  the  former  fly  at  dusk,  but  are  very  difficult  to  get  in  good 
condition,  being  usually  pinkish-brown  instead  of  green.  It  seems  to 
be  distributed  equally  throughout  the  Forest.  Two  specimens  of 
Eucosmia  undulata  were  disturbed  by  the  beating  stick  on  the  25th 
July,  1891,  one  in  the  Monkswood  and  the  other  in  the  Wake  Arms 
section.  Cldaria  testata  is  common  in  Monkswood,  among  the  sallows. 
At  dusk  Plusia  iota  and  pulchrina  may  be  found,  while  chrysitis  is,  in 
some  years,  almost  a  nuisance.  Angerona  prunaria  flies  in  some  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Chingford  Forest.  It  is  on  the  wing  from  sunset  until  long 
after  dusk.  Among  the  footmen  Calligenia  miniata  flits  about  at  dusk, 
or  it  may  be  beaten  in  the  Monkswood  and  Wake  Arms  sections.  It 
is  the  only  species  in  the  family  which  has  been  taken  in  any  numbers 
— seven  were  netted  one  evening.  One  specimen  of  Lithosia  mesomelia 
was  trodden  up  on  the  25th  July,  1891,  in  the  last-named  locality. 
Lycophotia  strigula  flies  over  the  heather  in  Monkswood,  and  Chortodes 
arcuosa  in  the  damp  fields  round  the  Forest  and  in  the  glades.  Peri- 
callia  syringaria  emerges  during  the  month,  and  may  be  netted  in  all 
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the  sections,  although  not  very  frequently  anywhere.  Among  other 

species  noticed  have  been — in  Monkswood — Halias prasinana ,  Acidalia 
bisetata ,  A.  dimid  a  a,  and  E.  alchemillata .  In  the  Chingtord  section — 
Cai  adnna  morpheus ,  C.  a/sines ,  Z.  tarsipennalis ,  Hypena  proboscidalis , 
XJrapteryx  sambucaria ,  ^4.  imitana ,  Timandra  a  mat  aria,  Hemithea 
strigata,  Cidaria  dotata  and  pulvata ;  and  throughout  the  Forest 
A/",  hedus  and  Hypdpetes  sor didata.  Of  the  above  species  A.  bisetata , 
C.  morpheus ,  7/.  proboscidalis ,  H.  strigata ,  C.  dotata  and  pyraliata , 
H.  hedus  and  H.  sor  didata  are  common.  £7.  sambucaria ,  ^4.  imitaria , 
and  T.  amataria  fly  along  the  glades  and  hedges,  and  are  plentiful  at 
times.  One  specimen  of  T.  amataria  was  found  at  the  end  of  August, 
1889,  which,  I  suppose,  must  have  belonged  to  a  second  brood,  is. 
alchemillata  has  only  occurred  once,  C.  alsines  twice.  On  tree  trunks 
Cuspidia  aceris  and  megacephala,  Cidaria  immanata  and  picata  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Chingford  section ;  the  three  first-named  are  common, 
the  last  is  rare.  On  fences,  A.  virgularia  and  E.  pumilata  are  abun¬ 
dant,  and  one  specimen  of  A.  trigeminata  was  taken  on  the  5th  July 
last  year  near  High  Beach,  while  on  some  of  the  walls  on  the  outskirts 
Bryophila  perla  is  very  plentiful.  At  sugar,  one  Dicycla  00  was  captured 
in  July,  1891.  Of  other  species,  Leucania  impura ,  Agrotis  segetum , 
Calymnia  trapezina ,  Apamea  didyma  and  N  triangulum  are  very  com¬ 
mon.  Gonophora  derasa  was  abundant  last  year.  A  good  many  Axylia 
putris  were  boxed  in  1890,  but  none  in  1891.  Nodua  festiva  and 
brunnea ,  Calymnia  dijfinis ,  Apamea  unanimis ,  Mania  maura  and 
Dyschorista  ypsilon  are  fairly  frequent  visitors,  but  the  two  last  are  more 
plentiful  in  the  Lea  Valley.  Caraarina  blanda  is  rather  rare  ;  some  are 
dark.  Leucania  pallens  is  abundant ;  one  var.  rufcscens  was  caught  in 
Monkswood  in  1892.  Two  specimens  of  Mamestra  sordida  have  been 
taken — one  each  year.  In  July,  1890,  one  H.  quercana  was  attracted 
to  the  sugar,  and  in  1891  another  specimen  was  beaten  from  an  oak  in 
the  Chingford  section.  Another  visitor  to  sugar  in  1890  was  a  fine 
Cossus  ligniperda. 

In  August  there  is  not  much  day  work,  and  beating  has  produced 
little  except  Ennomos  angularia ,  and  a  few  Triphcena  janthina.  Thecla 
bdulce ,  however,  is  on  the  wing,  and  on  the  iSth  August,  1890,  three 
males  were  taken,  and  several  others  seen.  One  Sarrothripa  undulanus 
was  found  on  a  post  on  the  3rd  of  the  month,  last  year,  in  the  Monkswood 
section.  Boarinia  gemmaria  and  Catocala  nupta  may  be  boxed  on  trees 
on  the  borders.  One  Odonestis  potatoria  was  attracted  by  a  lantern  on 
the  8th,  last  year,  near  High  Beach.  Night  work  is  much  better.  Flying 
over  heather,  in  the  Monkswood  section,  Hepialus  sylvinus,  Nodua  baia, 
and  xanthographa ,  E.  nanata ,  and  minutata  are  common,  while  in  the 
glades  Epione  apiciaria  and  Eubolia  mensuraria  may  be  taken,  rather 
sparingly,  however.  Sugar  produces  N.  rubi  and  xanthographa  in  swarms, 
and  N.  umbrosa  and  baia ,  and  Triphoena  orbona  less  frequently,  and  in 
1891  Miana  literosa  and  Cerigo  matura  also  turned  up,  while  Calymnia 
affinis  was  plentiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

During  September  there  are  many  good  larvae  to  be  found.  Stauro- 
pus  fagi  was  beaten  for  vigorously.  We,  however,  did  not  get  any, 
though  we  saw  one  fall  into  the  sheet  held  by  Messrs.  Quail  and  Austin, 
who  were  beating  the  next  tree  to  the  one  we  were  under  ;  still  a  good 
number  of  D.  coryli ,  D.  pu  dibund  a ,  H.  prasinana ,  A.  betularia  and 
commoner  larvae  fell  into  the  trays.  Beating  by  night  was  rather  more 
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productive  than  by  day.  The  principal  fresh  arrivals  at  sugar  and  light 
are  Tapinostola  fulva  (which,  however,  has  only  been  taken  singly), 
Gorty?ia  ochracea ,  N  popularis ,  and  A.  lunosa.  Two  specimens  of 
Ennomos  erosaria  were  found  on  trees  in  Monks  wood,  in  1891.  The 
principal  butterflies  noticed  during  the  month  have  been  Vanessa  io , 
urticce ,  cardni  and  aialanta ,  and  Pararge  megcera. 

During  October  ivy  is  the  great  attraction.  The  locality  most  wrorked 
is  Chingford  Old  Church.  The  regular  captures  are  Anchocelis pistacina, 
Miselia  oxyacanthce ,  Scopelosoma  satellitia ,  and  H.  rostralis.  In  1890, 
two  specimens  each  of  Orthosia  lota,  and  Mellinia  ferruginea  were  taken. 
Oporabia  dilutata  swarms  at  light.  All  I  have  seen  have  been  of  the 
dark  form.  Sugar  attracts  most  of  the  above.  In  November,  on  mild 
evenings,  Diloba  cceruleocephala ,  Himera  pennaria ,  Hybernia  defoliaria , 
and  aurantiaria ,  and  Cheimatobia  brumata  are  plentiful  at  light ;  and 
on  the  1  st  November,  last  year,  one  Pcecilocampa  popuh  was  taken. 
From  the  captures  mentioned,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Forest  is  weak 
in  butterflies  and  Sphinges  :  24  butterflies  have  been  seen,  the  best  being 
A.  paphia  and  selene ,  T.  betulce  and  Z.  argiolus,  The  only  Sphinges 
taken  have  been  S.  populi ,  1.  statices ,  and  Z.  filipendulce.  The  other 
divisions  are  better  represented.  Of  the  Bombyces  may  be  mentioned 
2  Nolidce ,  3  Lithosiidce ,  4  Hepialidce ,  4  Drepanulidce ,  2  Notodontidce 
( S.  fagi  and  Z.  camelina ),  in  all  33  species.  Nocture  show  95  species, 
and  Geometry  99,  giving  a  total  of  254  species. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Bayne. 

Thursday ,  February  iSth,  1892. — A  very  full  meeting  came  together 
to  welcome  Mr.  Robson,  who  had  come  from  Hartlepool  to  read  a 
paper.  Exhibits,  Lepidoptera  : — Mr.  Raine,  living  larvae  of  Hepialus 
humuli ,  also  a  large  collection  of  preserved  larvae.  Mr.  Southey,  bred 
series  of  Notoaonta  ziczac  and  N.  camelina  from  Highgate  Woods. 
Mr.  Tutt,  fine  forms  of  Agrotis  nigricans,  also  A.  tntici  and  vars.  of 
Xanthia  aurago,  belonging  to  Mr.  Chittenden  and  taken  in  Kent,  and 
Continental  types  of  Agrotis  helvetina.  He  also  exhibited  a  Setina , 
taken  by  Mr.  Freer  at  Tintern,  Monmouth.  Mr.  Tutt  thought  that  it 
was  S.  aurita  var.  ra?nosa,  of  which  he  possessed  specimens  from  the 
Engadine.  Mr.  Battley,  a  young  larva  of  Apamea  ophiogranuna ,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  he  had  found  at  the  roots  of  ribbon 
grass  in  his  garden.  He  stated  that  this  species  hvbernated  as  a  very 
young  larva  inside  the  stems  of  the  grass.  Mr.  Robson,  a  var.  of 
Bombyx  rubi  with  the  lines  forming  the  band  confluent  at  the  inner 
margin,  three  vars.  of  Dianthcecia  conspersa  from  Hartlepool ;  also  a 
banded  form  of  Melanthia  bicolorata  with  the  band  extending  right 
across  the  wing.  A  banded  form  of  Acidalia  degeneraria,  very  similar 
to  Milliere’s  var.,  and  other  interesting  species.  Mr.  Prout,  a  series 
of  Agrotis  nigricans  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  Quail,  a  drawer  of 
Hepialidce  to  illustrate  the  paper.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  number  of  Hepialidcz, 
including  a  very  light  form  of  H.  humuli  2  .  Mr.  Clark  and  others 
also  exhibited  the  genus  Hepialus.  Coleoptera  : — Mr.  Heasler  exhibited 
Homalota  splendens  and  Cleonus  sulcirostris  from  Mitcham.  Mr. 
Lewcock.  a  long  series  of  Silpha  atrata ,  showing  the  pale  forms  from 
Orkney,  and  the  var.  subrotundata  from  Ireland.  He  pointed  out  that 
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in  the  latter  var.  the  margin  of  the  elytra  was  very  broadly  developed, 
while  in  the  Orkney  specimens  the  margin  was  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  type  form.  Mr.  Lewcock  also  exhibited  two  pairs  of  Mesites 
iardyi  from  Dublin.  Referring  to  this  species,  he  said  that  in  the  male 
the  antennae  were  inserted  near  the  apex  of  the  rostrum,  while  the 
female  had  the  antennae  inserted  nearer  the  base.  The  apex  of  the 
rostrum  also  was  thickened  in  the  male,  and  the  reverse  in  the  female. 
Messrs.  Cripps,  Burrows  and  Southey  also  exhibited  Coleoptera.  In 
Odonata,  Mr.  Simes  exhibited  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  VVattson  of  Clapton) 
a  number  of  living  larvae  and  pupae  of  Libellulidce. ,  AEschnida  and 
Agrionidce.  Mr.  Robson  then  read  his  paper. 

The  Genus  Hepialus. — Whilst  I  do  not  undervalue  the  study  of 
the  surface  markings  on  the  wings  of  lepidoptera,  I  think  the  habits,  as 
well  as  the  structure,  are  of  at  least  equal  importance,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  cases  of  even  greater  interest.  But  the  “  collection  ”  we  are 
desirous  to  make,  is  too  often  the  item  of  first  importance  with  us,  and 
we  study  the  habits  and  peculiarities  only  so  far  as  they  will  help  us  to 
secure  a  fine  series.  Common  species  consequently  receive  but  scant 
attention,  and  when  in  addition  to  being  common,  an  insect  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  rear  from  its  earlier  stages,  we  get  our  series  filled  as 
satisfactorily  as  possible,  and  trouble  ourselves  no  more  about  it.  The 
“  Swifts  ”  come  under  these  conditions ;  the  perfect  insects  are  all 
common  and  easily  obtained,  but  the  larvae  feed  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth, — some  of  them  for  at  least  two  years, — and  they  are  so 
difficult  to  manage,  that  few,  indeed,  have  succeeded  in  rearing  them 
from  the  egg.  It  will  be  most  orthodox  if  I  begin  my  remarks  with 
this  earliest  stage,  the  egg.  These  in  all  cases  are  dropped  by  the 
female  among  the  herbage  as  she  flies  over  it.  Mr.  Buckler  mentions 
the  fact  in  relation  to  velleda.  “  The  eggs  were  scattered  by  the  parent 
moth  on  the  ground,  amongst  the  stems  of  fern  ( Pteris  aquilina ),  during 
the  month  of  June”  ( Larva ,  etc,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  54-55).  Of  hectus  he 
says  : — “  The  eggs  are  globular,  small,  and  bluish  black,  and  are  laid 
by  the  $  over  fern  brakes  towards  the  end  ot  June”  (l.c.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  52). 
Mr.  Hellins,  in  reference  to  humuli ,  quotes  Dr.  Chapman  ( E.M.M. , 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  164),  as  to  the  females  “dropping  their  eggs  loosely,  and, 
if  captured,  continue  to  do  so  into  the  hand  or  into  the  box”  (Larva, 
etc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131).  I  have  confirmed  all  these  observations,  and  also 
that  the  same  habit  obtains  with  lupulinus  and  sylvinus.  In  connection 
with  this  habit,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  eggs  are  very  small  for 
the  size  of  the  insects,  and  when  extended  they  are  perfectly  free  from 
any  adhesive  substance.  They  consequently  soon  find  their  way  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  herbage,  and  when  the  young  larva  emerges,  it 
makes  its  way  under  the  surface  as  quickly  as  possible.  Though  a 
female,  captured  whilst  ovipositing,  will  continue  to  drop  her  eggs,  she 
flutters  her  wings  all  the  time  as  if  still  in  flight,  and  it  would  almost 
appear  that  she  could  not  deposit  them  when  at  rest.  The  eggs  of  all 
the  species  are  white  or  nearly  so,  when  first  extruded ;  but  in  a  very 
few  hours  they  turn  deep  bluish-black.  Mr.  Hellins  thinks  it  curious 
that  the  eggs  of  humuli  should  turn  black,  as  the  young  larva  is  white. 
If  there  was  anything  in  this  remark,  it  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
all  the  species  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  change  of  colours  is  of  the  shell 
only,  and  has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  larva  within,  for  unimpreg- 
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nated  eggs  change  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Mr.  Buckler  established 
the  fact  that  hectus  and  velleda  take  two  years  to  mature.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  dated  June  23rd,  1868,  he  says  : — “I  quite  despair  of  rearing  any 
Hepialus  from  the  egg,  because  some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  two 
seasons  in  the  larval  condition,  as  I  have  proved  with  two  species, 
but  what  these  two  are  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  know  ; — I  believe 
hectus  and  velleda , — but,  until  I  can  produce  the  moths  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  their  history.”  A  week  later,  June  30th,  1868,  he 
wrote  : — “  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  eggs  of  hectus ,  but 
since  I  penned  you  my  letter  I  have  bred  the  moth  from  the  larva  I  had 
figured,  and  I  will  here  say  that  I  never  had  any  species  so  troublesome 
to  manage,  or  such  a  trial  of  my  patience.  They  were  in  perpetual 
motion,  to  coerce  them  was  impossible,  for  they  jumped  and  ran 
backward  as  rapidly  as  forward.”  He  further  says : — “The  other  species, 
which  I  hope  may  prove  to  be  velleda ,  certainly  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  do  take  two  seasons  to  come  to  maturity,  as  full-fed  larvae  can 
be  found,  and  others  not  more  than  a  quarter,  some  one-third  grown 
at  the  same  time,  and  long  before  the  earliest  moth  of  the  species 
could  be  out,  and  the  little  ones  grow  very  slowly  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  their  second  season.  I  have  their  history 
complete  enough  if  I  could  only  breed  the  moth ;  but  this  season  I 
have  only  one  to  depend  on,  and  I  fear  the  time  is  almost  past  for 
its  emerging.”  The  moth,  however,  was  bred,  and  the  history 
completed.  The  Rev.  John  Hellins,  referring  to  humuli ,  which  he 
reared  from  eggs,  sent  him  by  Mr.  Porritt  and  myself,  says  they 
began  to  hatch  on  24th  July,  were  noticed  on  August  19th,  September 
13th,  and  October  26th,  and  “from  the  rate  of  growth  observed  at 
these  dates,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  year  would  suffice  for  the 
whole  life  of  these  species,  the  larval  stage  lasting  from  August  till  the 
next  May ;  but,  of  course,  I  cannot  speak  positively  ”  (Larva,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1 31).  I  had  considerable  personal  experience  with  larvae  of  humuli 
some  years  ago,  and  have  dug  up  hundreds  of  them,  but  they  were 
always  alike  in  size  at  the  same  season.  I  never  found  some  full- 
grown,  and  some  a  third  or  quarter-grown,  at  the  same  time.  Of  the 
other  too,  lupulinus  and  sylvinus ,  I  can  find  no  observations  recorded  ; 
but  the  little  knowledge  I  have  of  the  former  species,  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  like  humuli,  it  passes  through  all  its  changes  in  a 
single  year.  Sylvinus  larvae  I  never  had.  The  larvae  of  all  the 
species  feed  on  roots  and  underground  stems  ;  but  I  scarcely  think 
they  are  exclusively  confined  to  a  single  plant.  Buckler  gives  bracken 
(Pteris  aquilina )  only,  as  the  food  of  hectus  and  velleda,  and  I  never 
found  either  where  bracken  did  not  abound.  Owen  Wilson,  however, 
adds  dandelion  root  as  a  food  of  hectus ;  and  it  seems  a  very  likely 
thing  for  it  to  feed  on.  Dock  is  the  only  food  named  by  Buckler  for 
sylvinus;  but  I  have  taken  it  freely  where  there  is  certainly  no  dock 
near.  Owen  Wilson  adds  dandelion  and  sorrell.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  it  must  eat  bracken  also.  I  have  found  larvae  of  hionuli  at  roots 
of  dead-netttle,  and  in  the  creeping  root  of  bog-mint.  Owen  Wilson 
gives  burdock,  hop,  daffodil,  dock,  musk-thistle,  black  horehound,  and 
stinging-nettle.  It  probably  feeds  on  many  others.  For  lupulinus , 
Wilson  gives  white  dead-nettle,  daffodil,  black  horehound,  and  plaintain. 
This  larva  most  certainly  feeds  on  others  than  these.  Mr.  Buckler 
speaks  of  the  great  aversion  from  light  evinced  by  the  larva  of  hectusi  and 
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the  rapid  efforts  it  makes  to  hide  itself.  Humuli  larvae,  though  awkward 
and  clumsy  in  their  movements,  and  without  the  great  activity  displayed 
by  those  of  hectus ,  are  equally  quick  to  conceal  themselves,  and  easily 
penetrate  tolerably  stiff  soil.  The  larvae  of  all  the  species,  whether 
they  live  one  year  or  two,  feed  up  in  the  spring,  and  when  mature  they 
approach  the  surface,  and  form  a  loose  cocoon  in  which  the  long  yellow- 
brown  pupa  can  move  about  with  great  ease,  wriggling  and  twisting 
itself  up  and  down  by  means  of  projecting  knobs  or  teeth  on  the  rings 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  pupa  of  lupulinus  so  move 
itself,  for  the  cocoon  is  a  long  silken  tube  in  which  the  pupa  works 
itself  in  either  direction  and  with  considerable  celerity.  When  about 
to  emerge  they  press  through  the  cocoon,  and  through  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  I  have  seen  the  empty  pupa  cases  of  lupulinus  sticking  in 
considerable  numbers  from  the  surface  of  a  track  that  had  been  trodden 
quite  hard.  Hectus  is  said  to  pupate  under  leaves,  or  amongst  moss. 
I  never  found  the  pupa. 

We  now  reach  the  perfect  insects,  and  it  is  to  these  the  greatest 
interest  attaches.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual  thing  in  connection  with 
them,  is  that  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  called  by  any  other  name 
except  that  in  ordinary  use.1  The  most  the  “resurrection  men  ”  have 
been  able  to  do  for  them  is  to  make  hectus  into  hecta ,  and  lupulinus 
into  lupulina.  What  pleasure,  therefore,  to  speak  of  insects  by  names 
that  everyone  knows  !  No  doubt,  the  very  distinct  characters  of  each 
have  contributed  to  this,  for  the  merest  tyro  can  never  make  a  mistake 
about  any  of  the  species,  or  take  a  “  Swift  ”  for  anything  else.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  differentiate  the 
species  or  describe  their  markings,  though  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  some  of  the  markings  further  on.  The  marked  peculiarities  of 
the  perfect  insects  are  the  long  slender  abdomina,  the  long  pointed 
wings  not  overlapping  at  the  base,  and  the  extremely  short  antennae. 
But  the  first  thing  to  attract  notice  in  this  group  is  the  vibratory,  pen¬ 
dulum-like  flight  of  the  male  humuli ,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  early 
twilight  of  a  summer  evening,  swinging  leisurely  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  if  it  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  seems  always  to  have  been  accepted 
that  this  oscillating  flight  had  something  to  do  with  the  opposite  sex, 
and  a  theory  was  long  held  that  there  was  a  female  concealed  in  the 
herbage  below,  and  that  his  motions  were  made  in  the  desire  to  attract 
her  notice,  much,  I  suppose,  as  the  males  of  certain  birds  and  other 
animals  strut  and  posture  to  gain  the  favours  of  their  lady  love.  Many 
a  fruitless  search  have  I  made  to  discover  the  hidden  female.  The 
slight  changes  of  position  he  sometimes  makes,  were  assumed  to  be  the 
result  of  her  motions  belowT,  and  I  have  over  and  over  again  tried  to 
follow  these  changes,  thinking  I  should  thus  be  guided  to  her.  The 
male  is  generally  so  intent  upon  what  he  is  doing,  that  you  may  stand 
close  to  him.  But  my  search  was  always  in  vain,  the  solution  escaped 
me  for  many  years,  and  even  when  Dr.  Chapman  solved  the  problem, 
and  recorded  as  long  ago  as  1876  ( E.M.M. ,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  63)  the 
meaning  of  this  exposed  hovering,  I,  unfortunately,  overlooked  the 
record.  Accident  at  length  revealed  the  secret.  I  was  passing  through 
an  uncultivated  field  where  humuli  was  unusually  abundant.  Stopping 

1  Sylvinus  was  called  hamma  by  Hiibner  and  Freyer,  lupulina  by  Hiibner,  and 
flina  by  Esper.  Hecta  was  called  jodutta  by  Esp. ,  nemorosa  by  Esper,  flina  by 
Geyer.—  J.  W.  Tutt. 
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for  a  moment  to  watch  them,  I  saw  a  female  fly  to  one  of  the  oscillating 
males,  which  immediately  followed  her  down.  For  a  moment  I  did  not 
comprehend  what  I  had  seen,  but  another  female  rose,  and  I  noticed 
this  time  that  one  came  in  actual  contact  with  the  male,  which  also  flew 
down  after  her,  and,  when  I  found  them  on  the  herbage,  they  were 
already  paired.  Before  I  left  the  field  I  had  seen  this  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  mearing  of  the 
peculiar  motions  of  the  male.  This,  subsequent  observations  have  fully 
confirmed.  The  male  humuli  flies  in  this  conspicuous  manner  that  the 
female  may  see  him,  and  his  light  colour  very  greatly  assists  this.  Dr. 
Chapman,  in  recording  what  he  had  seen,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  must  have  been  noticed  before,  and,  really,  when  you  have  once  seen 
it,  you  cannot  help  thinking  as  he  did,  that  it  must  have  been  observed 
long  ago.  The  flight  of  the  female  at  this  time  is,  as  he  pointed  out, 
very  different  from  her  flight  when  she  is  dropping  her  eggs  over  the 
herbage,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  always  done  later  in  the 
evening.  There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  flight  of  humuli 
that  has  not,  I  believe,  been  recorded.  That  is,  the  fact  that  when 
several  males  are  flying  in  close  proximity,  they  amuse  themselves  by 
bumping  together  much  as  flies  do  around  our  curtain  fringes.  I  had 
noticed  this  once  or  twice  previously,  but  merely  thought  they  were 
flying  rather  close  together,  and  accidentally  came  in  contact ;  but  last 
summer  I  convinced  myself  that  it  was  no  accident,  but  that  they  were 
really  at  play.  I  was  on  the  railway  side  endeavouring  to  take  Acidalia 
subsericeata ,  when  I  noticed  two  male  humuli  flying  together.  I  stood 
and  watched" them  for  some  time,  noticing  that  they  occasionally  came 
in  actual  contact,  but  not  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  act ;  presently, 
a  third  male  appeared  a  few  feet  away.  It  quickly  drew  near  the  other 
two  and  then  joined  them,  all  flying  close  together,  and  two,  or  some¬ 
times  all  three  bumping  together  and  then  swinging  off  again.  Then  a 
fourth  came  down  from  the  top  of  the  bank  and  joined  in  the  game. 
They  were  so  intent  upon  it  they  allowed  me  to  stand  so  close  that  I 
could  have  touched  them  with  my  hand.  At  last  I  netted  the  four  at 
a  single  stroke,  and,  immediately  repenting  I  had  disturbed  them,  I 
turned  them  out  of  the  net.  One  flew  away,  but  the  other  three  actually 
returned  to  their  play,  and  I  left  them  there.  Sometimes  only  two 
would  collide,  often  three,  but  generally  before  they  parted  all  four 
would  be  in  close  proximity  if  not  in  actual  contact.  They  were  rather 
clumsy,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  needed  to  swing  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  once  or  twice  before  they  could  steady  themselves  sufficiently  to 
direct  their  flight  as  they  wished.  Before  I  leave  this  species  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  our  “  Swifts  ”  in  which 
the  sexes  differ  in  a  very  marked  degree,1  and,  also,  that  the  males 
occuring  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  known  as  var.  hethla?idica ,  are  much 
more  like  the  female  than  the  ordinary  form.  So  long  ago  as  1865,  Dr. 
Knaggs  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  form  humuli  assumed  in  these 
Islands  ( Ent .  Ann .,  1865,  p.  98),  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  the 
matter,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Meek’s  collector,  some  years  later, 
brought  a  large  number  of  these  extraordinary  specimens  home,  and 
they  became  generally  distributed  in  our  collections,  that  we  began 
generally  to  understand  what  it  was  to  which  our  attention  had  been 

1  I  have  always  looked  on  H.  sylvwus  as  presenting  very  marked  sexual  dimor¬ 
phism.— -J.  W.  Tutt. 
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directed.  Some  said  that  in  these  remote  Islands  the  male  had 
assumed  the  markings  of  the  female,  but  another  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  more  probable.  All  our  British  species  of  Hepicilus  are 
similar  in  character  of  markings  except  male  humuli ,  which  (except  these 
varieties)  is  without  markings  entirely.  This  indicates  descent  from 
one  ancestor,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sexes  of  humuli 
once  resembled  each  other,  as  do  the  sexes  of  the  other  species.  The 
female  flying  to  the  male  by  sight  would  always  see  the  paler  specimens 
best.  Thus,  the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  males,  or  the  more  silver 
there  was  about  them,  the  more  conspicuous  would  they  be,  and, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  secure  partners  and  produce  a  lighter  or  more 
silvery  offspring.  This  would  go  on  year  after  year,  the  silvery  markings 
increasing  in  extent  in  the  course  of  generations,  until  a  perfectly  white 
male  was  produced  as  we  see  it  now,  solely  by  “  natural  selection.” 
In  the  extreme  north,  where  there  is  longer  daylight  at  midsummer  than 
with  us,  the  female  would  be  able  to  see  better  than  in  our  dim  twi¬ 
light,  and  the  paler  males  would  have  less  advantage.  The  process  of 
selection,  therefore,  would  be  slower,  and  as  the  darker  males,  as  Lord 
Walsingham  has  shown,  would  develop  more  rapidly,  still  tending  to 
delay  the  evolution  of  the  perfectly  white  male. 

The  males  of  hectus  fly  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  to  those  of 
humuli ,  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  pendulum,  but  there  is  this 
difference  between  them  :  Humuli  generally  selects  an  open  place,  and 
exposes  himself  as  much  as  possible,  flying  generally  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  Hectus ,  on  the  other  hand,  will  commence  his  motions 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  a  bush  or  large  fern,  or  in  some  other  secluded 
spot.  He  flies  a  shorter  distance,  too,  before  he  turns,  and  altogether  be¬ 
haves  in  a  quieter  and  more  retiring  manner  than  does  his  bigger  brother. 
Mr.  Barrett  was  the  first  to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  male  hectus 
attracts  his  partner.  He  found  it  flying  freely  at  Canaster  Wood,  and 
as  he  wanted  some  specimens  for  the  museum,  he  took  as  many  as  he 

could  during  the  few  minutes  it  remained  on  the  wing,  in  all  forty 

males  and  four  females.  The  remainder  of  the  passage  had  better  be 
given  in  his  own  words  : — “To  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  taking  so 
large  a  number  perfectly  fresh,  I  attribute  the  discovery  of  a  fact  which 
I  have  not  seen  recorded — that  this  species,  when  in  fine  condition, 
diffuses  a  very  decided  perfume,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
perfume  given  off  by  the  larva  of  Papilio  machaon ,  when  the  forked 
tubercle  is  extended,  and  more  like  that  of  ripe  pineapple  than  any 
other  perfume  of  which  I  know.  I  noticed  it  faintly  when  turning  the 
moths  out  of  the  pill-boxes,  but  when  a  number  were  pinned  into  a 
box  it  became  very  noticeable  indeed.  It  was  confined  to  the  male 

moth,  and  seemed  especially  to  come  from  the  curious  bladdery 

termination  of  the  aborttd  hind  legs,  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive.  It 
certainly  does  not  continue  to  be  observable  when  the  moths  get  worn. 
I  suspect  that  it  has  some  connection  with  the  curiously  inverted  habits 
of  the  sexes  in  Hepialus ,  and  seems  to  attract  the  females  ”  ( E.M.M. , 
vol.  xix.,  pp.  90-91).  Subsequently  (September,  1886),  Mr.  Barrett 
returned  to  the  subject : — “  I  have  again  noticed  the  very  distinct  and 
even  powerful  pertume  of  pineapple  given  off  by  the  male  Hepialus 
hectus ,  and  now  think  that  it  is  connected  with  rather  abnormal  sexual 
habits  in  this  species.  One  evening,  in  June,  they  commenced  flying 
very  early  (about  half-past  eight  o’clock)  in  broad  daylight,  and  on 
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capturing  some  males,  which  were  quite  freshly  out,  I  noticed  the 
perfume  very  distinctly.  Presently,  while  watching  two  males  oscilla¬ 
ting  in  their  peculiar  manner  in  a  little  space  enclosed  by  two  or  three 
bracken  fronds,  I  saw  a  female  flying  along,  when  she  entered  the 
space,  she  flew  against  one  of  the  males,  buzzed  about  a  little,  and 
then  settled  on  one  of  the  bracken  fronds,  where  she  hung  with 
quivering  wings.  Instantly  the  male  began  to  search  for  her,  not, 
apparently,  assisted  by  vision,  but  buzzing  blindly  up  and  down  and 
around  the  spot  until  he  came  in  contact  with  her  quivering, wings. 
This  proceeding  was  so  surprising  that  I  watched  further,  and  presently 
another  female  went  through  a  similar  performance,  and  then  a  third, 
the  males  in  each  case  being  within  a  very  small  space  regularly 
oscillating  until  discovered  and  interrupted.  Yet  the  males  were  not 
plentiful  at  all,  and  bracken  was,  of  course,  very  abundant,  and  the 
female,  coming  from  a  distance,  had,  apparently,  no  reason  for  flying 
into  the  little  space  occupied  by  the  males,  unless,  as  seemed  evident, 
drawn  into  that  direction  by  the  scent.  I  certainly  did  not  see  any 
female  fly  past  one  of  these  oscillating  specimens.  A  somewhat  similar 
habit  has  been  recorded  in  the  case  of  Hepialus  humuli ,  where  also  the 
female  flew  actually  against  the  oscillating  male ;  and  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  this  curious  reversal  of  the  usual  order  of  things  takes  place  in 
each  species  in  which  the  males,  instead  of  flying  in  search  of  their 
partners,  oscillate  over  a  limited  space”  (E.M.M.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  ito). 
Since  then  I  have  frequently  seen  this  species  pair,  and  the  female  has 
a  curious  manner  on  these  occasions.  Mr.  Barrett  describes  it  as 
“  buzzing  about.”  I  have  spoken  of  it  elsewhere  as  a  “  tumbling, 
shuffling  sort  of  flight.”  But  this  is  only  assumed  when  she  comes 
within  the  range  of  the  diffused  odour.  Previously,  and  also  when 
dropping  her  ova  among  the  bracken,  she  flies  steadily  enough.  But 
though  the  oscillating  flight  of  the  males  is  now  explained  in  this 
satisfactory  way,  there  are  some  other  points  that  are  still  puzzling. 
When  they  are  at  all  plentiful,  the  males  may  occasionally  be  found 
on  tree  trunks,  I  never  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  selected  as  a  place 
of  rest ;  perhaps  they  merely  climb  up  when  emerging  from  the  pupa, 
though  they  are  generally  rather  too  high  up  for  that.  Besides,  I  have 
occasionally  found  sylvinus  on  palings,  and  that  is  a  species  as  given  to 
concealment  as  hectus .  I  have  also  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
the  meteorological  or  other  causes  which  affect  the  flight  of  this  insect. 
One  night,  as  Mr.  Barrett  mentions,  they  will  fly  in  daylight ;  I  have 
seen  them  with  the  evening  sun  shining  on  them  as  they  flew,  the 
females  appearing  at  the  same  time ;  another  night,  they  will  swung 
away  for  half-an-hour,  and  their  sweethearts  will  never  appear ;  a  third 
night  they  will  fly  quite  late ;  and  on  a  fourth  they  never  put  in  an 
appearance  at  all.  Sometimes,  when  they  fly,  they  seem  to  come  out 
all  at  once  as  though  they  came  out  at  a  signal.  One  night,  I  re¬ 
member  being  in  the  w'ood  ;  there  was  not  an  insect  to  be  seen,  then 
a  single  hectus  appeared,  and  before  I  had  boxed  it,  the  place  wras  alive 
with  them.  I  could  net  five  or  six  at  a  single  stroke,  and  got  over  fifty 
in  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  they  continued  on  the  wing,  about 
a  quarter  of  them  being  females.  Then  they  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  appeared.  I  wras  anxious  to  obtain  specimens  showing 
silver  marks  on  the  hind  wings,  and  wrent  again  the  next  evening  at 
the  same  hour.  I  could  see  no  difference  in  anything.  The  weather 
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was  as  fine,  the  wind  in  the  same  quarter,  but  I  never  saw  a  specimen. 
At  other  times  they  will  come  out  at  intervals  for,  perhaps,  over  an 
hour,  and  not  appear  in  large  numbers  at  all,  this  is  what  might  be 
expected,  but  their  sudden  appearance  in  enormous  numbers,  and  equally 
sudden  disappearance,  or  their  absence  on  apparently  suitable  nights,  are 
not  very  easy  to  explain.  A  third  item  that  has  puzzled  me  is  that 
when  sweeping  the  herbage,  when  I  have  often  taken  them  in  cop.  I 
have  twice  found  a  second  female  in  the  net,  as  though  she  had  been 
attracted  to  the  male  after  he  had  paired  with  another.  From  one  of 
these  females  I  obtained  eggs  that  proved  infertile.  In  these  two 
species  the  manner  of  flight  is  the  same  :  the  males  swinging  backward 
and  forward  till  they  attract  the  females,  the  one  by  sight,  and  therefore 
flying  in  an  open  and  exposed  place,  and  being  light  and  shining  ;  the 
other  by  scent,  the  diffusion  of  which  is  assisted  by  the  motion,  and 
the  insect,  therefore,  flying  in  a  sheltered  nook  where  the  faint  odour 
is  not  lost.  Should  the  scent-producing  power  of  hectus  ever  be  lost, 
either  entirely,  or  at  some  particular  locality,  a  result  might  be  expected 
like  that  which  has  already  been  obtained  in  humuli.  The  specimens 
most  easily  seen,  those,  for  example,  with  more  silver  on  their  wings, 
would  be  more  easily  observed  by  the  females,  would  be  more  certain 
to  secure  partners,  and  would  tend  to  produce  a  more  silvery  race, 
which  in  always  increasing  ratio,  would  go  on  until  males  were  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  silver  on  both  wings,  like  those  of  humuli.  Specimens 
of  hectus ,  with  faint  traces  of  silvery  markings  on  the  hind  wings,  are 
not  very  uncommon,  and  they  occasionally  occur  with  the  spots  well 
defined.  With  the  tendency  for  the  silvery  markings  to  become  larger, 
another  factor  would  also  come  into  operation.  As  the  female  would 
require  to  see  the  male,  it  would  follow  that,  the  larger  the  specimen, 
the  more  easily  would  it  be  seen.  Thus  the  larger  males,  also,  would 
be  more  certain  to  find  partners,  and  produce  larger  offspring,  this 
double  action  constantly  at  work,  hectus  would  both  increase  in  size 
and  become  more  and  more  suffused  with  silver,  until  an  insect  would 
eventually  be  evolved,  not  only  silvery  like  humuli ,  but  as  large  in  size. 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  two  species  may  spring  from 
one  ancestor. 

The  males  cf  the  other  three  British  species  of  this  genus  fly  in  a  very 
different  manner  to  those  already  spoken  of.  Lupulmus  is  much  the 
commonest  species  of  the  three,  and  the  males  may  be  seen  hunting 
for  the  females  in  early  twilight  with  a  most  erratic  flight  just  above  the 
herbage,  darting  hither  and  thither,  turning  and  twisting  about  in  all 
directions  and  with  great  rapidity.  Common  as  the  species  is,  and 
closely  as  I  had  watched  it  for  some  years,  I  never  saw  the  act  of  pairing 
till  last  summer.  This  was  described  in  detail  in  the  E.M.M. ,  vol. 
xxvii.,  p.  197,  and  I  had  better  quote  the  account  written  at  the  time, 
than  re-describe  from  memory.  “On  the  evening  of  June  3rd  (1891), 
I  saw  a  newly  emerged  female  crawling  up  a  grass  stem.  It  was  just  then 
eight  o’clock ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a  male  approached  with  its 
usual  rapid,  irregular  flight.  It  flew  within  a  foot  of  her,  but  did  not 
take  the  slightest  notice,  and  was  evidently  unconscious  of  her 
proximity.  When  she  was  half-way  up  the  stem  she  commenced  to 
vibrate  her  wings ;  first  there  was  a  preliminary  flutter  or  two,  and  then 
a  steady,  long-continued  vibration,  which  lasted  without  intermission 
for  ten  minutes.  A  male  then  approached.  It  flew  in  its  usual  quick 
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erratic  manner  until  within  about  three  feet  of  where  she  sat.  The 
rapid  flight  was  instantly  checked,  and  it  commenced  to  fly  backwards 
and  forwards,  advancing  very  slowly  as  it  did  so,  evidently  searching 
for  her;  when  within  a  foot  I  netted  it,  and  in  doing  so  slightly 
disturbed  her ;  the  vibrations  of  her  wings  ceased,  and  after  a  short 
pause  she  commenced  to  crawl  further  up  the  stem.  I  feel  sure  it  was 
the  net  that  disturbed  her,  and  not  any  consciousness  of  the  approach 
of  the  male.  As  she  climbed  up,  she  gave  a  quick  flutter  or  two,  then 
moved  up  a  little,  another  flutter  and  a  further  progress  upward,  until 
she  seemed  satisfied,  settled  herself  comfortably  on  the  stem,  and  began 
again  with  the  rapid  vibrations  uf  her  wings.  This  was  kept  up  for 
rather  over  twenty  minutes  before  another  male  appeared.  It  flew  in 
the  same  way,  rapidly  but  erratically,  until  within  three  or  four  feet, 
and  then  slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  advancing  as  it  did  so  until 
it  found  her.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
female  diffuses  a  faint  attractive  odour,  and  that  the  vibration  of  the 
wings  assists  to  diffuse  it.  This  diffusion  judging  by  the  distance  at 
which  the  males  changed  their  mode  of  flight,  does  not  appear  to  be 
effective  more  than  three  or  four  feet  from  where  it  emanates.  The 
night  in  question  was  absolutely  calm,  perhaps  with  a  little  wind  it 
might  have  influence  to  a  greater  distance.”  The  males  of  Hepialus 
sylvinus  fly  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  lupulinus ,  and  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  from  this  that  their  mode  of  attraction  is  the  same. 
A  solitary  and  far  from  complete  observation  which  I  recorded  in  1887 
( E.M.M ,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  214)  may  be  quoted  here.  “I  had  sugared 
some  parts  on  the  railway  side,  and  was  wandering  about  in  the 
twilight,  looking  for  nothing  in  particular,  when  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  large  moth  fluttering  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  a  stem  of  grass  :  it 
seemed  as  though  it  was  trying  to  escape  from  something  that  held  it 
fast;  thinking  some  large  spider,  or  other  predaceous  creature  had  hold 
of  it,  I  lit  my  lantern,  and  then  saw  it  was  sitting  on  the  stem 
vibrating  its  wings  with  such  rapidity,  that  I  could  not  possibly  see  what 
the  species  was.  I  watched  it  closely,  and  presently  a  small  moth, 
unheeding  the  glare  of  my  lantern,  flew  to  it.  I  needed  to  be  very 
quick  to  secure  it  before  they  paired.  The  vibratory  motions  of  the 
wings  ceased  as  soon  as  the  other  touched  it,  and  I  saw  it  was  an  extra 
large  female  sylvinus.  For  nearly  ten  minutes  she  remained  motionless, 
then,  after  a  preliminary  flutter  or  two,  the  motions  of  the  wings 
recommenced,  and  presently  another  male  flew  up;  this  time  they 
were  too  quick  for  me,  and  the  pairing  was  accomplished.”  I  have 
quoted  this  after  the  observations  on  lupulinus ,  though  it  was  made  first, 
but  it  was  less  complete,  and  having  only  a  dim  light,  I  could  not 
notice  minor  matters  so  well  as  in  the  later  observations  made  in  bright 
daylight.  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  fully  confirms  the  observations  of  last 
year.  In  August,  1890,  I  noticed  a  number  of  males  of  sylvinus  flying 
to  a  particular  spot ;  it  was  almost  bare  of  herbage,  and  as  each  came 
up,  they  seemed  to  push  themselves  down  on  the  sand,  then  fluttered 
about  a  little,  and  flew  away.  One  or  two  flew  a  little  distance,  came 
back,  and  went  through  the  same  motions  again,  pushing  down  on  to 
the  sand,  and  fluttering  about.  I  took  quite  a  number,  without  stirring 
from  the  spot,  and  might  have  taken  many  more.  I  imagine  a  female 
had  emerged  there,  perhaps  the  evening  before,  and  that  traces  of  the 
scent  still  remained.  I  marked  the  exact  spot,  and  went  again  the 
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following  evening.  One  or  two  specimens  came  up,  but  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  so  eager  nor  so  certain  as  the  previous  night ;  they  hovered 
about  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  never  went  down  to  the  turf,  and  it  was 
clear  the  scent  was  about  exhausted,  but  that  a  trace  of  it  still  remained. 
Hepialus  velleda  males  fly  with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  quickly  indeed, 
that  they  are  most  «.  ifficult  to  take  on  the  wing  when  hunting  the 
females.  I  have  never  seen  them  pair,  nor  observed  the  mode  of 
attraction  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  any  different 
from  lupulinus  or  sylvinus ,  and  that  the  female  when  she  emerges  will 
sit  on  a  stem,  and  flutter  her  wings  to  assist  in  diffusing  the  odour. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  refer  to  ihe  habits  of  any  of 
the  exotic  Hepialidce ,  some  of  which  are  of  great  size  •  but  indeed,  I 
have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  nor  do  any  records  appear  in  any  of 
our  English  works  to  which  I  have  access.  Mr.  McLachlan  ( E.M.M, i, 
vol.  xxiii.,p.  215)  mentions  Hepialus pyrenaicus ,  of  which  he  says  : — “  The 
male  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  lupulinus ,  but  the  female  is  nearly 
apterous  and  utterly  incapable  of  flight ;  any  collector,  however,  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  virgin  £  ,  can  secure  as  many  males  as  he  may 
desire.  They  “  assemble”  just  as  in  the  case  of  certain  Bombyces ,  etc.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  habits  of  the  genus  in  other  places, 
and  especially  whether  any  of  them  hover  like  humuli  and  hectus. 

I  have  now  accomplished  my  task,  and  have  laid  before  you  such 
details  of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  British  species,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  recorded,  or  have  myself  observed.  I  told  you  I  had 
no  theory  to  advance,  nor  anything  new  to  introduce.  I  can  only  hope 
that  some  of  you  may  not  have  read,  may  not  have  observed,  or  do  not 
remember  some  of  the  facts  I  have  brought  before  you  to-night. 

Mr.  Tutt,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robson,  said  that  he 
quite  agreed  with  that  gentleman  in  placing  structure  before  wing 
markings  as  a  basis  of  classification  ;  he,  however,  dissented  from  Mr. 
Robson’s  opinion  that  humuli  showed  the  greatest  sexual  dimorphism 
in  the  group,  and  pointed  out  that  though  the  sexes  in  humuli  differed 
greatly  in  colour,  the  shape  of  the  wings  was  similar  in  both  sexes, 
whilst  in  sylvinus  and  lupulinus ,  although  there  existed  no  great  colour 
difference,  the  shape  of  the  wings  of  the  two  sexes  differed  very  much. 
Mr.  Lewcock  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robson,  and  stated 
that  he  had  seen  H.  velleda  commonly  at  Farnham,  in  the  hop  gardens. 
Mr.  Quail  stated  that  he  had  taken  H.  sylvinus  $  at  sugar.  Mr.  Simes, 
referring  to  Mr.  Robson’s  opinion  that  the  white  colour  of  humuli  was 
not  required  in  the  Shetlands  so  much  as  in  the  South,  because  of  a 
longer  daylight  in  these  latitudes,  asked  how  the  advantage  indicated 
would  accrue,  if,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  dusk-flying  species  varied  its 
time  of  flight  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light.  Mr.  Robson,  in 
reply,  stated  that  in  the  Shetlands,  where  it  never  got  really  dark  in  the 
summer,  the  species  was  essentially  a  day-flier :  he  added,  further  as  his 
experience,  that  insects  flew  at  regular  times,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  light.  Messrs.  Simes,  Battley  and  others,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  flight  depended  on  the  amount  of  light — insects  flying 
earlier  on  dark  evenings  and  later  on  light  ones.  The  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Robson  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  decided  to  have  the  following  notice  published  in  The 
Entomologist s  Record  and  Journal  of  Variation . 
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Fauna  List. — The  Council  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological 
and  Natural  History  Society  have  decided  to  compile  a  list  of  the  fauna 
of  the  London  District.  The  departments  of  Birds,  Lepidoptera,  and 
Coleoptera  are  already  in  hand,  and  notes  will  be  welcomed  from  all 
naturalists.  Contributors  are  requested  to  observe  the  following 
rules : — -i.  The  London  District  is  understood  to  mean  a  circle  of  about 
io  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  that  is,  lying  within  the  following 
points : — Enfield  Station,  Ponder’s  End  Station,  Chingford  Station, 
Woodford  Bridge,  the  point  where  the  main  road  to  Romford  crosses 
the  G.E.R.  at  Brookham  (half  way  between  Ilford  and  Chadwell  Heath), 
Ripple  Castle,  Abbey  Wood  Station,  Pope  Street  Station,  Chislehurst 
Station,  West  Wickham  Station,  South  Croydon  Station,  Carshalton 
Station,  Sutton  Station,  Worcester  Park  Station,  Kingston  Bridge, 
Twickenham  Station,  Hounslow  Station,  Southall  Station,  Harrow 
Station  (L.  and  N.W.R.),  Edgware  Station  (G.N.R.),  New  Barnet 
Station.  Districts  included  in  this  area:  Epping  Forest  south  of 
Chingford,  Plumstead  Marshes,  Shooter’s  Hill  Wood,  Shirley  Common, 
Richmond  Park,  Wimbledon  Common,  etc.  Districts  outside  the  area; 
Epping  Forest  north  of  Chingford,  including  Bury  and  Hawk  Woods, 
Lords’  Bushes,  Abbey  Wood,  Chislehurst  Common,  West  Wickham, 
Stanmore  Common,  Hadleigh  Wood,  etc.  2.  The  locality  and  date 
should  be  stated  where  possible,  but  no  records  previous  to  1st  January, 
1880,  should  be  given.  3.  The  generic  and  specific  names  should  be 
stated  in  all  cases.  Lists  may  be  sent  in  to  : — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  48,  Broadway,  London  Fields,  N.E.  (Birds.) 

Dr.  F.  J.  Buckell,  32,  Canonbury  Square,  N.  (Lepidoptera.) 

Mr.  H.  Heasler,  17,  Danby  Street,  Bellenden  Road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

(Coleoptera.) 

Thursday ,  March  3rd,  1892. — Exhibits  : — Lepidoptera  : — Mr.  Battley, 
typical  forms  of  Pieris  rapce  and  A  napi,  and  an  intermediate  form 
taken  at  Cheshunt.  The  underside  of  this  insect  was  very  slightly 
“veined,”  though  the  upper  surface  presented  the  characteristics  of 
P.  napi.  Mr.  Clark,  preserved  larvae  of  Orgyia  gonosligma ,  Dasy- 
chira  fascelina  and  Lasiocampa  quercifolia ;  the  latter  being  taken 
on  the  Hackney  marshes  last  year.  Mr.  Tremayne,  Hybernia  rupi- 
capraria  and  Scopelosoma  satellitia  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Bayne, 
series  of  Cheimatobia  brumata  and  C.  boreata ,  also  a  specimen  of 
Tceniocampa  populeti  var.  intermedia ,  from  Norfolk.  Mr.  Riches, 
series  of  Arctia  lubricipeda  and  A.  menthastri,  also  a  dark  var.  ot 
Ennomos  angularia ,  and  a  suffused  form  of  Melanippe  fluctuata.  Mr. 
Southey,  a  series  of  Himera  pennaria  from  the  Highgate  Woods,  in¬ 
cluding  a  very  small  female.  Mr.  Milton,  Deilephila  galii,  saia  to 
have  been  taken  at  Swanley,  last  year ;  also  Endromis  versicolor, 
Moma  orio?i  and  Plus  ia  festucce. 

Coleoptera: — Mr.  Burrows,  Loricera  pilicornis ,  Dromius  quadrimacu- 
latus,  D.  meridionalis,  Stenus  bimaculatus.  Mr.  Lewcock,  a  number 
of  Coccinellidce,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Chester,  Rev.  W. 
F.  Johnson  (Armagh),  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Cuthbert,  of  Dublin,  Messrs. 
Heasler,  Elliman  and  Cripps  also  exhibited  series  of  Coccinellidce  to 
illustrate  the  paper.  Mr.  Lewcock  then  read  his  paper  on  “  British 
Coccinellidce .” 

The  British  Coccinellidce. — The  insects  comprised  in  this  group 
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are  essentially  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  to  agriculturists, 
florists,  and  mankind  in  general,  from  the  fact  that  in  their  larval  and 
pupal  stages  they  feed  on  the  pests  termed  Aphides.  In  those  portions 
of  the  country  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hops,  the  Aphides ,  or  “  Fly  ” 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  do  a  vast  amount  of  injury  to  the  planta¬ 
tions,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  hop  crop  often  depend  on 
the  repressive  measures  adopted  to  rid  the  vines  of  their  tiny  but 
numerous  enemies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  precautionary  measures,  the 
Aphides ,  owing  to  their  marvellous  power  of  reproduction,  continue 
year  after  year  to  flourish  and  multiply.  As  destroyers  of  Aphides  the 
Ladybirds  are  undoubtedly  the  best  servants  possessed  by  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  as  not  only  do  they  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  Aphides , 
but  they  also  destroy  many  more  than  are  required  for  actual  feeding 
purposes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  part  played  by  the  Ladybirds 
is  of  incalculable  value,  and  that  the  species  should  in  all  stages  be 
protected  from  wanton  destruction. 

Number  of  Species. — In  Dr.  Sharp’s  Catalogue ,  1871,  the  division 
Coccinellidce  comprised  twelve  genera,  containing  altogether  forty-one 
species.  In  the  Catalogue  issued  by  Fowler  and  Matthews  at  the 
commencement  of  1883,  some  thirteen  genera  were  enumerated,  and 
the  species  then  known  numbered  forty-five.  In  the  same  year,  how¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Sharp  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  his  Catalogue ,  wherein 
the  group  was  rearranged  under  sixteen  genera,  although  the  number  of 
species  remained  the  same  as  in  Fowler  and  Matthews’  Catalogue. 

For  many  years  British  coleopterists  laboured  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  not  having  a  good  handbook  on  this  branch  of 
Entomology  ;  but  in  1887  the  first  volume  of  The  Coleoptera  of  the 
British  Islands  was  issued  by  Canon  Fowler.  In  1889,  the  third 
volume,  which  contains  the  Coccinellidce ,  made  its  appearance.  The 
entire  work  is  now  completed.  The  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  genera  and  species  of  the  Coccinellidce  were  numerous.  We  find 
in  Canon  Fowler’s  work  that  the  group  is  now  divided  into  two 
divisions,  viz.,  Coccinellidce- Phytophagce ,  containing  but  a  single  species, 
and  Coccinellidce- Aphidiphagce,  comprising  fifteen  genera,  and  containing 
forty-two  species.  The  total  number  of  British  species,  despite  the 
fact  that  a  new  species  of  Coccinella  is  incorporated  in  the  group,  is 
thus  reduced  to  forty-three.  This  is  accounted  for  in  the  following 
manner: — by  transferring  Alexia  pilifera  to  the  Endomychidce ;  by 
classing  Exochomus  nigromaculatus  ( auritus )  as  doubtfully  British  ;  and 
by  reducing  Scymnus  limbatus  and  S.  scutellaris  to  the  position  of 
varieties  only.  As  most  of  our  species  are  sufficiently  recognisable  by 
the  markings  of  the  elytra,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into  the  matter 
of  structural  differences. 

Coccinellidce  PhytophagcE. — The  only  species  in  this  division, 
now  called  Subcoccinella  z^-punctata,  L.,  was  formerly  known  in  our 
lists  as  Lasia  globosa,  Schneid.  The  insect  is  very  local.  Unlike  the 
other  members  of  the  British  Coccinellidce ,  it  is  a  plant  feeder,  and  can 
be  obtained  in  considerable  numbers  by  using  the  sweeping-net  in  the 
localities  where  it  occurs.  I  have  found  both  larva  and  beetle  on  clover 
and  other  plants  at  Chattenden,  Kent.  Mr.  Battley  brought  me  some 
specimens  from  Southend;  Mr.  Newbery  obtained  it  near  Southampton; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hall  captured  a  few  specimens,  singly  or  in  pairs,  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  also  near  London;  Mr.  A.  Ford  finds  the  species 
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common  in  the  Hastings  district.  Many  other  localities  are  given  in 
Canon  Fowler’s  work,  but  those  enumerated  above  are  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paper. 

CocciNELLiDiE  AphidiphaGjE. — The  term  Aphidiphagi  was  first  used 
by  Latreille,  as  referring  to  the  carnivorous  habits  of  the  species 
included  in  this  division  of  Coccmellidce.  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to 
mention  that  in  Kirby  and  Spence’s  Entomology  it  is  stated  that 
the  larva  of  Coccinella  hieroglyphica  “eats  the  leaves  of  the  common 
heath  (Erica  vulgaris )  after  the  manner  of  Lepidoptera.”  Of  this  point 
I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  but  judging  from  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  organs,  etc.,  I  believe  it  to  be  similar  in  habits  to  the  other 
species  of  the  genus.  Life  history . — The  perfect  insects  pass  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  hybernation,  hiding  behind  bark  of  trees,  in  odd  cracks 
and  corners  generally.  On  the  approach  of  spring  the  beetles  come 
out,  and  the  females  may  be  found  in  suitable  localities  depositing  their 
eggs,  usually  on  the  underside  of  leaves  or  on  the  stems  of  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  which  are  infested  with  Aphides.  Sometimes  a  number  of 
eggs  are  deposited  together,  but  more  often  the  parent  beetle  distributes 
them  over  several  plants.  The  young  larvae  appear  in  a  few  days,  and 
are  mostly  of  a  slaty-blue  colour,  but  this  varies  according  to  the  species. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  some  traces  of  the  wing-pattern  are 
more  or  less  discernible.  The  larvae  immediately  commence  their 
attacks  on  the  Aphides ,  devouring  and  slaughtering  them  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  watch  the  Ladybird  larvae  at 
feeding  times,  and  note  their  method  of  operation.  On  one  occasion 
while  experimenting  with  larvae  of  Coccinella  wpunctala  in  my  garden, 

I  witnessed  the  destruction  of  twelve  Aphides  by  a  single  larva  in  about 
five  minutes.  It  was  on  a  July  afternoon,  and  I  was  endeavouring  to  get 
the  former  species  to  feed  on  the  Aphides  clustered  on  some  scarlet-runner 
beans.  I  placed  a  larva  on  a  leaf  which  contained  a  goodly 
number  of  Aphides.  It  immediately  roused  itself  like  an  animal 
scenting  prey.  First  one  Aphis  was  caught  up  in  its  jaws,  given  a  sort 
of  shaking,  then  dropped,  as  if  the  flavour  was  not  of  the  right  sort. 
Other  Aphides  became  victims  in  the  same  way,  when  the  Ladybird 
larva  moved  off  to  a  new  hunting-ground.  The  experiment  of  trying 
to  rear  the  larva  of  C.  \\-pu?ictata  on  the  garden  Aphides  proved 
eventually  an  utter  failure,  and  I  was  only  able  to  obtain  a  couple  of 
starved  specimens  from  about  50  or  60  larvae,  and  these,  I  believe,  were 
nurtured  from  the  carcases  of  their  brethren  in  confinement.  To 
resume  the  subject,  the  larva,  on  reaching  the  full-fed  stage,  fastens  its 
tail  to  a  leaf,  generally  choosing  the  upper  surface,  the  body  attaining 
an  upright  position,  and  it  then  changes  to  pupa.  The  duration  of  the 
pupal  stage  seldom  exceeds  six  days,  when  the  beetle  emerges  quite 
perfect.  At  first  the  elytra  (or  wing  cases)  are  of  an  uniform  white,  but 
in  a  short  time,  however,  the  dark  markings  begin  to  appear,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  wing-cases  are  of  the  proper  pattern  and  colour. 
Variation. — It  is  well  known  to  most  coleopterists  that  the  Ladybird 
species  in  many  instances  vary  so  exceedingly  in  the  colour  and  markings 
of  the  elytra  as  to  give  one  a  deal  of  trouble  in  determining  the  name 
of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  The  most  variable  of  the  group 
undoubtedly  are  Adalia  bipmictata ,  Coccinella  \o-punctata,  and  C. 
hieroglyphica.  Other  species  also  vary  considerably,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  these  three.  The  type  form  of  A.  bipunctata  has  red 
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elytra  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side.  Sometimes  (perhaps  owing  to 
the  disarrangement  of  the  black  pigment  by  moisture  as  it  pupates)  the 
black  spots  spread  over  the  elytra,  leaving  two  red  spots  visible  near 
the  apex,  and  at  the  humerus.  Then  again  the  black  markings  take 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  some  varieties  the  pattern  is  indescribable. 
In  C.  10-piinctata  we  have  endless  varieties,  the  most  pronounced 
being  black  with  testaceous  humeral  spots.  In  some  instances,  we  find 
an  entire  absence  of  black  markings,  or  the  dark  are  replaced  by  white 
markings.  Some  specimens  have  a  coronet  of  spots  on  the  thorax,  but 
this  feature  is  not  wholly  confined  to  C.  i o-punctdta.  In  C.  hieroglyphica 
the  type  form  has  five  distinct  black  markings  on  the  elytra,  and  between 
this  and  the  black  form  there  are  many  gradations.  A  specimen  in  the 
exhibit  (captured  at  Esher)  has  black  elytra  with  four  red  spots.  A 
second  (from  West  Wickham)  somewhat  resembles  it,  but  has  also  a 
red  border  to  the  elytra. 

Hippodamia,  Mulsant. — This  genus- contains  two  species.  H .  13- - 
punctata ,  L.,  is  usually  found  in  marshy  places,  among  reeds,  etc.,  and 
is  not  common.  The  only  record  I  have  is  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson, 
whose  specimens  are  exhibited.  He  takes  it  “  on  water-plants,  etc., 
near  marshy  places.”  The  localities  given  by  him  are  Armagh,  Belfast, 
and  Dublin.  H.  variegata ,  Goeze  ( Cocc .  mutabilis ),  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  oblong  shape,  and  in  having  a  row  of  spots  arranged  somewhat 
in  form  of  a  semicircle  across  the  elytra.  The  spots  are  often  confluent, 
and  at  times  only  faintly  present.  The  larva  seems  to  feed  on  Aphides 
frequenting  low  herbage.  I  obtained  my  series  chiefly  at  Sheire  (Surrey), 
but  have  also  met  with  it  at  Rainham  (Essex)  on  banks  of  the  Thames. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  (Chester)  writes  me  that  “  C.  mutabilis  is  very  common 
on  the  rough  star-grass  of  the  sandhills  on  the  coast.”  Canon  Fowler 
states  that  it  is  not  recorded  from  the  northern  counties  of  England  or 
from  Scotland. 

Anisosticta,  Duponchel. — Our  single  species,  A.  ig-punctata,  is 
found  chiefly  among  reeds  and  aquatic  plants.  The  species  is  common 
in  localities  near  London.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Cripps  and  myself 
bagged  over  100  specimens  at  a  small  marsh  in  Esher.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  freely  at  the  ponds  of  Walthamstow,  Loughton,  etc.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hall  “  for  some  years  past  found  them  plentifully  and  in  variety  by 
sweeping  tufts  of  decaying  reeds  in  the  shallows  on  Barnes  Common.” 
Mr.  Ford  states  that  it  is  scarce  in  Hastings  district.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp 
(Chester)  records  one  capture  only. 

Adalia,  Mulsant. — Three  species  are  included  in  this  genus  by 
Canon  Fowler,  viz.,  A.  obliterata  and  A.  bipu?ictata  (formerly  of  the 
genus  Coccinella),  and  A.  bothnica ,  a  species  new  to  Britain.  A. 
obliterata ,  L.,  has  an  fVPlike  marking  on  its  thorax,  and  is  usually 
found  in  fir  plantations.  It  is  generally  distributed  in  South  of 
England,  but  not  common.  I  have  captured  it  at  Esher,  Sheire  and 
Farnham  (Surrey).  Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  took  some  under  bark  about  ten 
years  ago  in  Bradley  Wood,  Derby.  Mr.  Ford  says  it  is  “somewhat 
common,  but  local,  in  Hastings  district.”  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson  records 
it  from  Armagh,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Cuthbert  captured  it  in  Dublin  district 
during  autumn  of  1891.  A.  bothnica,  Payk.,  has  a  variety  named 
crucifera ,  Weise.  A  single  specimen  of  this  variety  has  been  captured 
by  Dr.  Power  at  Moss  Morran,  Scotland,  and  for  this  reason  Canon 
Fowler  incorporates  the  species  in  the  British  list. 
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A.  bipunctata ,  L. — This  beetle  may  be  found  almost  everywhere — 
in  our  gardens,  parks,  fields,  river  banks,  and  indeed  in  any  place 
where  herbage  or  trees  grow.  In  choice  of  prey  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
least  dainty  of  the  Ladybird  tribe,  as  it  will  devour  nearly  every  species 
of  Aphides  which  infest  our  fruit  trees,  flowers,  and  food  crops.  In  the 
vficinity  of  hop  grounds,  it  is  surprising  what  immense  quantities  of  A. 
bipunctata  are  to  be  met  with.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  while 
visiting  Farnham  (Surrey)  that  the  insects  swarmed  in  great  numbers 
in  the  windows,  houses,  and  churches  in  that  district.  Other  Ladybird 
species,  such  as  Coccinella  10-punctata  and  C.  7- punctata ,  were  also 
present,  but  not  in  such  profusion  as  A .  bipunctata.  The  whole  of 
these  three  species  will  devour  the  “  Hop  Aphis  ”  ( Phorodon  humuli ), 
but  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  useful  in  hop  plantations.  The 
migratory  habits  of  the  two-spot  Ladybird  are  so  well  known  that  it 
is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
the  Ladybirds  appear  to  follow  the  swarms  of  Aphides.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  just  one  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  may  be  worthy 
of  note.  In  1888  Professor  Riley,  the  eminent  American  entomo¬ 
logist,  specially  reported  on  the  life-history  of  the  “  Hop  Aphis,”  and 
confirmed  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker  (in  1848)  that 
the  Aphis  migrates  in  the  autumn  from  the  hop  to  the  wild  or  cultivated 
plum  (where  the  eggs  are  laid),  and  then  back  again  to  the  hop  plant 
in  the  spring.  Owing  to  this  statement  certain  cultivators  rather  lost 
their  heads,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  plum  tree,  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated,  should  be  exterminated.  What  I  should  like  to  impress  upon 
cultivators  is  this  :  Supposing  that  the  plum  trees  be  condemned  in 
order  to  deprive  the  “  Hop  Aphis”  of  its  hybernating  refuge,  how  are 
we  to  prevent  immigration  of  the  Aphides  ?  Probably,  after  we  have 
sacrificed  one  of  our  best  fruits,  the  number  of  Aphides  in  hop 
plantations  would  be  found  as  great  as  ever.  The  subject  certainly 
requires  much  further  investigation  before  such  drastic  remedies 
are  resorted  to.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  hop 
cultivation  has  ever  been  precarious,  and  that  the  plants  are  largely 
affected  by  the  weather  ;  therefore,  given  genial  weather  and  proper 
cultivation,1  the  hop  plant,  aided  by  the  Ladybirds,  would  doubtless 
recover  from  the  attacks  of  Aphides ,  and  a  good  crop  would  be  the 
result. 

Mysia,  Mulsant — M.  oblongo-guttata ,  L.  (formerly  Coccinella  oblongo- 
guttata ),  is  one  of  the  large  species  which  devour  the  Aphides  frequenting 
fir  trees.  It  is  local  rather  than  common.  It  occurs  at  Esher, 
Farnham,  and  other  parts  of  Surrey  ;  Delamere  Forest  and  fir  woods 
in  Cheshire  district  (W.  E.  Sharp)  ;  Hastings ;  and  fir  plantations 
generally. 

Anantis,  Mulsant. — Our  species,  A.  ocellata ,  L.,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  Ladybirds.  When  alive,  the  black  spots  on  the  elytra  are 
surrounded  by  white  or  yellow  rings,  which  become  indistinct  after 
death.  This  beetle  may  be  found  in  similar  localities  to  A.  oblongo- 
guttata,  and  frequently  in  company  with  it. 

Coccinella,  Linne. — This  genus  formerly  contained  two-fifths  of  the 
entire  British  species,  but  in  the  present  arrangement  six  only  are 

1  The  meaning  intended  by  this  term  includes  burning  the  dead  bines  and  general 
rubbish  of  the  hop  grounds.  In  America,  repressive  measures  form  part  of  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes. — G.  A.  L. 
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included.  The  first  in  order,  C.  io -punctata,  L.  ( variabilis ,  Ill.),  has 
been  referred  to  previously  as  being  one  of  our  most  variable  species. 
It  is  common  and  generally  distributed,  and  may  readily  be  recognised 
by  the  yellow  legs  when  other  characteristics  are  wanting.  C. 
hieroglyphica,  L.,  occurs  in  heathy  places,  and  is  generally  common. 
At  Esher,  Farnham,  Shirley,  West  Wickham,  and  other  localities  in 
Surrey  it  can  be  taken  abundantly  by  sweeping  heath,  the  black  vars. 
being  almost  commoner  than  the  type  form.  C.  i \-punctata  is  occa¬ 
sionally  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  other  places  near 
London.  A  considerable  variation  is  exhibited  in  the  spot-markings 
on  the  elytra ;  sometimes  the  spots  are  entirely  confluent,  and  in  the 
Irish  exhibits  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Cuthbert  the 
whole  of  the  specimens  are  of  this  character.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson 
writes  me  that  the  type  form  of  this  species  is  rare  in  Ireland.  The 
variety  occurs  also  at  Farnham  (Surrey),  Rainham  (Essex)  and 
Yarmouth.  C.  5- pujicicitci ,  L.  is  a  northern  insect,  and  I  have  no 
authentic  information  concerning  it.  C.  7- punctata ,  L.,  though 
generally  common  everywhere,  can  be  best  obtained  by  sweeping  the 
rank  grass  at  sides  of  meadows.  It  is  also  common  on  heath,  and 
widely  distributed.  C.  disiincta ,  Fald.  ( labilis ,  Mulsant)  closely 
resembles  C.  7 -punctata,  but  the  anterior  angles  of  the  thorax  are  much 
broader,  more  rounded,  and  not  so  projecting  ;  and  the  apex  of  the 
episterna  of  the  metasternum  is  white.  The  species  appears  to  be 
local  rather  than  common,  and  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex. 

Halyzia,  Mulsant. — As  very  little  reliable  information  is  to  be 
obtained  respecting  H.  1 2-guttata,1  it  must  be  passed  over  for  the 
present.  The  next  in  order,  H.  16-guttata ,  is  said  to  frequent  young 
birches  and  other  trees,  but  none  of  my  correspondents  record  any 
capture  of  this  species.  H.  \\-guttata ,  L.  can  hardly  be  considered 
common,  as  it  never  turns  up  in  any  numbers.  It  occurs  in  the 
London  district  (that  is  to  say,  the  district  as  recently  defined  very 
properly  by  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society),  Esher  (on  wild  sage),  Farnham,  etc.  Three  specimens  were 
captured  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Cuthbert  in  the  Dublin  district  during  the 
autumn  of  1891.  H.  18 -guttata  abounds  in  fir  plantations  in  south  of 
England  and  elsewhere.  Two  of  the  series  exhibited  were  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Cuthbert,  who  captured  them  in  Dublin  district,  in  autumn  of 
1891.  H.  conglobata ,  L.  (C.  14-punctata ,  L.)  is  found  commonly  by 
sweeping  sides  of  lanes,  banks  of  nettles,  etc.,  everywhere.  H.. 
22-punctata  is  generally  common  in  Surrey  and  elsewhere  on  banks  and 
sometimes  on  nettles. 

In  noticing  the  variation  of  this  group,  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that 
some  species  had  black  specimens  with  a  red  dot  on  each  of  the 
elytra,  whilst  others  were  red  and  had  a  black  dot.  These  dots,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  interchangeable,  the  black  dot  being  constant  in  position 
and  spreading  to  form  the  black  specimens,  leaving,  however,  a  small 
portion  of  the  ground  colour  (posterior  to  the  original  black  dot),  to 
form,  as  it  were,  a  red  dot,  which  wTas,  therefore,  not  in  the  same 
position,  nor  did  it  replace  the  original  black  dot.  Messrs.  Heasler 

1  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  that  the  term  “ guttata  ”  is  applied  to  the  white- 
spotted  species. — G.  A.  L. 
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and  Cripps  stated  their  experience  corroborated  Mr.  Tutt’s ;  Mr. 
Lewcock,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  red  spots  frequently  re¬ 
placed  the  black.  On  the  motion  of  Messrs.  Tremayne  and  Tutt,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lewcock  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Clark  announced  that  a  specimen  of  the  Dunlin  ( Tringa 
variabilis )  had  been  shot  on  Tottenham  Marshes  by  Mr.  Skertchley. 
He  also  announced  the  decision  of  the  Council  to  charge  members 
is.  for  second  copies  of  the  Transactions  for  1891,  and  non-members, 
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Thursday ,  March  17th,  1892. — Exhibits,  Lepidoptera  : — Mr.  Hodges, 
varieties  of  Folia  flavicincta ,  from  Portland  and  Guernsey,  and  some 
fine  banded  forms  of  Agriopis  apnlina  from  Durham.  Mr.  Gates,  a 
living  specimen  of  Melanippe  montanata ,  bred  from  a  larva  previously 
exhibited  on  December  17th,  1891.  Mr.  Gurney,  freshly  captured 
specimens  of  Amphidasys  prodromaria ,  Fhigalia  pilosaria ,  etc.  from 
Epping  Forest,  at  Wood  Street,  Mr.  Prout,  bred  series  of  Coremia 
unidentaria  and  C.  ferrugata.  Mr.  Nicholson,  bred  specimens  of 
Hemerophila  abruptaria ,  second  brood.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
were  smaller  and  darker  than  the  spring  brood.  Mr.  Sykes,  a 
specimen  of  Leucania  impura ,  approaching  the  var.  punctilinea ,  Tutt, 
taken  at  Enfield.  Messrs.  Clark,  Tutt,  Hodges,  Battley,  Southey, 
Milton  and  Dr.  Buckell  exhibited  their  series  of  the  genus  Hadena . 
Coleoptera  ; — Mr.  H easier,  a  specimen  of  Plinthus  caliginosus  taken  at 
Greenwich.  Mr.  Milton,  various  beetles,  and  in  Hymenoptera,  Abia 
fasciata ,  Cerceris  arenaria ,  Gorytes  mystaceus  and  Ammophila  lutaria. 
Mr.  Tutt  then  read  his  paper  on  “  The  genus  HadenaP  He  pointed 
out  the  nearness  of  Hadena  to  the  Apamidce  and  stated  that,  of  our 
British  species .  in  the  genus,  H.  porphyrea  reached  its  western  limit 
and  H.  peregrina  its  northern  limit  in  our  Islands,  and  that,  therefore, 
both  species  must  of  necessity  always  remain  rare  here.  The  various 
forms  of  each  species  were  dealt  with  seriatim,  and  Mr.  Tutt  remarked 
that  although  H.  protea ,  H.  dentina  and  H.  pisi  exhibited  a  fair 
amount  of  variation,  the  genus  was  not  generally  a  variable  one  in  the 
imago  state.  He  said  that  this  was  fully  made  up,  however,  by  the 
variation  in  the  larvae.  Rectilinea  he  was  inclined  to  place  in  a  separate 
genus  as  Staudinger  had  done.  Reference  was  made  somewhat  fully  to 
the  American  vars.  of  H.  trifolii ,  especially  vars.  albifusa  and  oregonica. 
Mr.  Battley,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tutt,  called  attention 
to  the  extreme  variability  of  the  larvae  of  H .  oleracea  and  H.  trifolii , 
and  to  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  latter  to  the  larvae  of  Mai?iestra 
brassicce.  Mr.  Lewcock  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  Dr.  Buckell 
had  found  the  larvae  of  H.  pisi  common  on  Hampstead  Heath,  but 
stated  that  the  imago  did  not  appear  to  come  to  sugar.  Messrs. 
Milton,  Southey  and  Tremayne  continued  the  discussion,  and  the  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Tutt,  in  replying,  stated  that 
he  had  taken  H.  pisi  on  sugar  in  1891,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  August,  but  it  did  not  come  so  freely  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  abundance  of  the  larvae. 

Thursday ,  April  7th,  1892. — Exhibits  :  Lepidoptera — Mr.  Gates,  a 
living  specimen  of  Hadena  pisi.  Mr.  Southey,  a  long  and  variable 
series  of  Hybernia  defoliaria.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  series  of  Hybernia  pro- 
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gemmarta,  including  var.  fuscata,  also  an  asymmetrical  form  of  Arclia 
caia.  Mr.  Clark,  Brephos  parthenias  and  Amphidasys  prodromaria 
from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Battley,  ova,  young  larvae  and  cocoon  of 
Leucoma  salicis.  Mr.  Simes,  a  life-history  of  L.  salicis  and  a  variable 
series  of  Hybernia  leucophctaria.  Mr.  Smith,  a  series  of  Selenia 
bilunaria ,  showing  considerable  difference  between  the  spring  and 
summer  forms.  Mr.  Gurney,  a  series  of  Lithosia  quadra  from  the 
New  Forest.  Dr.  Sequeira,  a  case  of  Rhopalocera  from  Central  Africa. 
He  remarked  that  several  of  these  specimens  much  resembled  British 
species,  one  in  particular  being  almost  identical  in  markings  with 
Polyommatus  phlceas ,  but  having  tails  to  the  hind  wings.  Mr.  Milton, 
Asthena  blomeri  from  Clevedon.  The  exhibits  in  Coleoptera  were  as 
follows  : — Lina  longicollis  and  Grammoptera  ruficornis  by  Mr.  Milton. 
Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  Chilocorus  similis ,  Bythinus  curtisi  and  Agathi- 
dium  varians. 

Mr.  Battley  then  read  his  paper  on  the  <£  Life-history  of  Leucoma 
salicis ,”  stating  that  the  ova  were  deposited  from  the  12th  to  the  15th 
of  July,  1890,  in  large  clusters,  and  enveloped  in  a  tough  substance, 
having  the  appearance  of  froth.  They  were  globular  in  shape,  and  at 
first  bright  green  in  colour,  changing  to  lead  colour  before  hatching, 
which  took  place  on  27th  July.  The  young  larvae,  leaden  black  in 
colour,  with  a  rusty  tinge  on  the  back,  fed  in  a  state  of  nature  on 
various  species  of  poplar  {Pop ulus  fastigiata ,  nigra,  balsamifera  and 
tremula )  and  willow  {Salix  alba  and  fragilis).  They  began  to  stop 
feeding  at  the  beginning  of  August,  and  having  cast  one  skin,  retired 
for  hybernation  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  then  formed  whitish 
cocoons,  of  a  firm  but  transparent  texture,  under  the  bark  of  their 
foodplants.  At  the  end  of  April,  1891,  they  began  to  feed  again,  and 
soon  cast  their  second  skin,  the  third  and  fourth  being  shed  about 
20th  May  and  8th  June.  They  now  assumed  their  full-fed  markings, 
the  colours,  however,  being  not  quite  so  bright.  About  19th  June 
they  cast  their  skin  for  the  fifth  and  last  time,  and  were  full-fed  by 

the  end  of  June.  Newman  says  that  it  “  spins  a  web  on  the  trunks 

of  the  poplar,  or  on  the  ground,”  but  Mr.  Battley  stated  that  he  had 
always  found  them  spin  up  among  the  living  leaves.1  The  pupa  is 
black,  thickly  covered  with  yellow  hairs.  The  imagines  emerge  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  July,  and  are  very  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  Lea  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  foodplants,  the  males 
coming  to  gas  lamps  about  midnight. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Mera  stated  that  the  time  of 
flight  was  about  midnight,  but  he  had  occasionally  seen  it  on  the 
wing  at  dusk.2  Mr.  Burrows  stated  that  he  had  found  cocoons  of 
this  species  formed  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  but  thought  that  the 

larvae  were  compelled  to  spin  in  this  way,  as  they  had  almost  de¬ 

foliated  the  trees.  Mr.  Simes  called  attention  to  the  peculiar  yellow 
blood  of  the  species,  and  the  glands  of  the  thorax.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Battley  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Riches  stated 
that  he  had  seen  a  freshly-emerged  specimen  of  Spilosoma  menthastri. 
Mr.  Southey  stated  that  he  was  breeding  Biston  hirtaria  from  pupae 

1  The  larva  always  spins  up  in  this  way  at  Deal,  where  the  moth  is 
abundant. — J.  W.  Tutt, 

2  The  moth  flies  freely  at  dusk  at  Deal.  It  appears  to  remain  on  the  wing  until 
late. — J.  W.  Tutt. 
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that  had  gone  over  two  winters.  A  discussion  also  took  place  upon 
the  distribution  of  Gonopteryx  rhamni  near  London — Wimbledon 
Common  and  Highgate  Woods  being  cited  as  good  localities  for  the 
species. 

Thursday ,  April  21  si,  1892. — Exhibits  :  Lepidoptera — Mr.  Battley, 
five  specimens  of  Tce?iiocampa  instabilis  from  various  localities  in  the 
north  of  London,  two  being  of  a  very  light  colour.  Mr.  Huckett,  two 
specimens  of  Selenia  illustraria ,  bred  from  larvae  taken  last  autumn. 
He  stated  that  the  imagines  bred  from  these  larvae  closely  approached 
the  aestival  form.  Mr.  Tremayne,  Ainphidasys  prodromaria ,  from 
Epping  Forest,  Cidaria  miata ,  Asphalia  flavicornis  and  Dasychira 
pudibunda.  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Dasystoma  salicella  from  Epping 
Forest.  Mr.  Hill,  a  £  specimen  of  Dasychira  pudibunda ,  quite  freshly 
emerged,  having  a  large  area  in  each  wing  denuded  of  scales ;  these 
areas  were  strikingly  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the  insect.  Mr. 
Smith,  Asphalia  flavicornis  and  Tephrosia  crepuscularia  from  West 
Wickham.  Mr.  Southey,  a  series  of  Crocallis  elmguaria  and  Ennomos 
angularia  from  Hampstead,  one  $  of  the  latter  species  having  the 
tips  of  the  anterior  wings  suffused  with  purple.  Coleoptera : — Mr. 
Heasler,  Cnemidotus  impressa ,  Hydroporus  erythrocephala ,  Philhydrus 
mela7iocephalus  and  Berosus  signaticoltis  from  Mitcham.  Mr.  Battley 
advised  those  members  possessing  any  ribbon-grass  in  their  gardens, 
to  search  for  the  larvae  of  Apamea  ophiogramma  now  :  he  added  that 
during  February  these  larvae  had  wandered  from  the  ribbon-grass  and 
attacked  carnations.  He  also  recorded  that  he  had  heard  the 
nightingale  in  Larkswood,  Epping  Forest,  on  April  19th.  Mr.  Simes 
announced  that  he  first  observed  the  swallow  on  April  8th,  and  the 
sand-martin  and  spotted  flycatcher  on  April  18th. 

Thursday ,  May  5  tk,  1892. — Exhibits  :  Lepidoptera — Mr.  Fox,  a 
living  pupa  and  one  imago,  bred  from  the  larvae  found  by  him  feeding 
in  tomatoes,  and  exhibited  before  the  Society  on  21st  January  (. Ent . 
Rec .,  p.  40).  The  imago  seemed  to  possess  affinities  with  the  genera 
Habrostola  or  Heliothis.  Mr.  Clark,  a  very  fine  series  of  Brephos  par- 
thenias  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Prout,  a  long  and  very  variable 
series  of  Bryophila  glandifera  from  Sandown,  including  most  of  the 
forms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tutt  in  his  British  Noctuce  and  their  Varieties. 
Mr.  Bacot,  a  fine  series  of  Tceniocampa  gothica  from  Epping  Forest  and 
Rayleigh.  Mr.  Tremayne,  a  series  of  Papilio  machaon  from  Wicken. 
Dr.  Buckell,  a  series  of  Phigalia  pedaria ,  bred  from  pupae  from  Epping 
Forest ;  one  p  showing  a  tendency  to  melanism,  brought  about,  as  in 
the  case  of  $  Biston  hirtaria ,  by  imperfect  development  of  the  scales. 
Also  an  example  of  Tceniocampa  stabilis  from  Epping,  having  the  stig¬ 
mata  confluent  on  one  side,  but  distinct  on  the  other.  Mr.  Simes,  a 
series  of  Erastria  venustula  from  Essex,  and  Dianthoecia  carpophaga 
from  the  Isle  of  Man ;  also  a  number  of  young  larvae  of  Liparis 
similis ,  which  had  been  bred  from  ova.  Mr.  Gates,  Dicranura  vinula  and 
Hade?ia  pisi  from  Barnes.  Mr.  Bellamy  a  very  fine  and  variable  series 
of  Tceniocampa  instabilis,  and  a  very  dark  form  of  T.  gracilis  ;  also  T. 
cruda  and  Pachnobia  rubricosa.  Mr.  Milton,  a  series  of  Bupalus 
pmiaria  from  Clevedon  and  Scotland,  Cidaria  corylata  from  Rannoch 
and  the  London  district ;  also  a  cocoon  of  Saturnia  pavonia ,  contain- 
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ing  two  pupae.  He  also  exhibited  in  Coleoptera  :  Pediculus  restimentis 
and  Chrysomela  banksi.  Mr.  Heasler,  Hydroporus  pictus ,  H.  angustatus , 
Agabus  conspersus  and  L.  agilis.  Mr.  Smith  mentioned  that  two  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Thancios  tages  and  three  examples  of  Anthocharis  cardamines 
had  been  taken  at  Dorking  last  Saturday  (April  30th). 

Thursday ,  May  19 th,  1892. — Exhibits  :  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Riches, 
a  living  larva  of  Agroiis  nigricans  and  pupae  of  Hepialus  humuli.  Mr. 
Clark,  a  cabinet  drawer,  containing  thirty-three  species  of  Depressarice. 
Dr.  Sequeira,  a  large  number  of  dwarfs  of  various  species,  with  types 
for  comparison,  the  most  notable  being  Vanessa  polychloros ,  Lyccena 
corydon ,  Setina  irrorella  and  Sesia  ch rysidiform is .  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a 
large  number  of  Tceniocampce  and  two  Selenia  illustraria  from  Epping 
Forest.  Mr.  Bacot,  Tceniocampa  inceria  from  Epping  Forest,  and  a 
living  example  of  Lopliopleryx  camelina ,  taken  the  same  morning  at 
Clapton.  Mr.  Bayne,  a  series  of  Amphidasys  strataria  from  Epping 
Forest,  and  three  examples  of  Tceniocampa  populeti  from  the  same  dis¬ 
trict.  Mr.  Hill,  a  series  of  Tceniocampa  gothica  and  var.  gothicina  from 
Rannoch ;  also  examples  of  Hylophila  prasinana  with  the  green  colour 
changed  to  yellow  by  the  action  of  cyanide.  Mr.  Southey,  a  very  fine 
series  ot  Notodonta  dromedarius  from  Highgate  Woods.  Dr.  Buckell, 
a  series  of  Selenia  bilunaria ,  bred  from  ova  from  a  female  of  last 
summer’s  brood.  Two  larvae,  from  these  ova,  fed  up  and  emerged  last 
autumn  and  were  of  the  aestival  form,  but  the  remainder  went  over  until 
this  spring  and  produced  the  vernal  form.  Coleoptera. — Mr.  Milton  ex¬ 
hibited  Colymbeies  notalus,  Agabus  conspersus,  Hydrobius  oblongus  and 
Hydroporus  parallelogrammus.  Mr.  Heasler,  Anchomenus  viduus  and 
Limnebius papposus  from  Mitcham. 

Dr.  Buckell  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  Alston  Moffatt  from  the  Report 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  Canada,  for  1891,  on  “The 
microscopical  appearance  of  the  unexpanded  wings  of  Callosomia 
prometheaP 

A  most  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Drs.  Sequeira  and 
Buckell  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Simes,  Bayne  and  others  took  part. 

Thursday, June  2nd,  1892. — Exhibits:  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Battley,  a 
box  of  lepidoptera  from  Southend,  Essex,  including  Lyccena  argiolus,  a 
dwarf  form  of  Anthocharis  cardamines,  Aleucis  pictaria,  Tceniocampa 
gracilis,  Viminia  rumicis,  Hadena  genistce,  etc.  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of 
Anticlea  badiata  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Tremayne,  Platypieryx 
unguicula,  Corycia  temereta  and  Ephyra  trilinearia  from  Epping  Forest. 
Dr.  Buckell,  living  larvae  of  Amphipyra  pyramidea  and  Cosmia  trapezina . 
Mr.  Smith,  Halias  prasinana ,  Demas  coryli  and  Odontopera  bidentata. 
Mr.  Bayne,  a  series  of  Tceniocampa  munda  from  Epping  Forest,  and  a 
specimen  of  T.  stabilis  with  the  wings  on  one  side  brown,  and  partly 
grey  on  the  other.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  bred  series  of  Spilosoma  mendica. 
Mr.  Southey  Tceniocampa  gracilis  and  Pachnobia  rubricosa  from  Hamp¬ 
stead.  He  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of  a  Noctua  bred  from  tomatoes 
imported  from  Italy,  and  a  specimen  of  a  Bombyx  found  in  a  barrel  of 
foreign  apples.  Coleoptera. — Mr.  Heasler,  Philhydrus  melanocephalus 
from  Mitcham.  Mr.  Beck,  Cicindela  sylvatica  and  Lina  populi  from 
Aldershot,  Cassida  oblonga  from  Freshwater,  Onthophagus  ovatus  from 
Bonchurch,  and  Silpha  littoralis  taken  under  a  dead  hedgehog.  Mr. 
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Bayne  mentioned  that  Lithosia  aureola  was  now  fairly  plentiful  at 
Chingford,  and  that  other  species  abounded.  Mr.  Tremayne  stated 
that  insects  were  very  abundant  at  West  Wickham,  while  Mr.  Prout 
recorded  Stauropus  fagi  and  Notodonta  trepida  from  the  same  locality. 

Thursday,  June  16th,  1892. — Exhibits. — Dr.  Buckell,  a  peculiar  dark- 
coloured  var.  of  Lophopteryx  camelina,  bred  from  a  pupa  taken  in  Epping 
Forest,  also  a  female  of  Hepialus  lupulinus,  ovipositing,  the  ova  being 
merely  dropped,  and  possessing  no  adhesive  property.  Mr.  Huckett,  a 
specimen  of  Stauropus  fagi  from  Monks  Wood,  Epping  Forest,  and 
examples  of  the  summer  brood  of  Selejiia  illunaria .  Mr.  Tremayne, 
specimens  of  Stauropus  fagi,  Notodonta  dodoncea  and  Lithosia  aureola, 
taken  in  the  New  Forest  at  Whitsuntide.  Mr.  Smith,  some  prettily 
marked  forms  of  Hadena  pisi  from  the  Lake  District,  and  a  series  of 
Nemeobius  lucina  from  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  Fox,  a  long  and  variable 
series  of  Spilosoma  menthastri.  Mr.  Bayne,  a  pupa  of  Halias  quercana, 
and  a  variable  series  of  Strenia  clathrata.  Mr.  Battley,  Lithosia  aureola, 
Brephos  parthenias,  Nyssia  hispidaria  and  Eurymene  dolobraria ,  all 
taken  in  Epping  Forest  this  season.  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Diphthera  orion,  taken  on  sugar  in  the  New  Forest,  and  recorded  the 
capture  of  nine  more  examples  of  this  species,  two  Stauropus  fagi,  and  a 
full  fed  larva  of  Apatura  iris.  Mr.  Nicholson,  bred  specimens  of 
Boarmia  cinctaria ,  and  living  larvae  of  the  same  species.  He  remarked 
that  these  larvae  were  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  not  brown  as  stated 
by  Newman,  also  that  they  feed  freely  on  sallow, — a  fact  which  he 
believed  to  be  unrecorded.  Mr.  Simes,  living  larvae  of  Bombyx 
castrensis  from  Shoebury.  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Gelechia  atriplicella 
from  the  Hackney  marshes.  Mr.  Milton,  a  series  of  Mela?iippe  hastata 
from  Stornaway,  with  southern  forms  for  comparison ;  the  northern 
examples  tending  towards  a  lighter  coloration.  He  also  exhibited  in 
Coleoptera,  specimens  of  Philonthus  splendens,  and  in  Hymenoptera, 
series  of  the  males,  females,  and  neuters  of  Bombus  hortorius  and 
B.  lapidarius . 

Thursday,  July  7 th ,  1892. — Exhibits.  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Hollis,  a 
melanic  example  of  Cheimatobia  brumata  from  Highgate,  and  a  very 
fine  form  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  approaching  the  var.  radiata.  Mr. 
Battley,  varieties  of  Smerinthns  tilioe  ;  also  living  larvae  of  Colias  edusa, 
Viminia  venosa ,  Gonoptera  libatrix,  Cidaria  suffumata  and  Stauropus 
fagi.  He  stated  that  he  found  the  ova  of  S.  fagi  deposited  in  batches 
of  about  half  a  dozen,  at  varying  heights  on  a  large  beech  trunk  in 
Epping  Forest.  The  larvae  had  hatched  on  July  2nd,  and  cast  their 
first  skin  on  July  4th.  He  also  mentioned  that  he  had  bred  about  fifty 
Phorodesma  smaragdaria ,  and  that  although  the  larvae  had  been  fed  on 
southernwood,  the  imagines  were  rather  above  the  average  in  size. 
Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Leucania  turca  taken  at  sugar  in  the  New  Forest. 
He  stated  that  sugar  had  been  unusually  attractive  during  his  stay  at 
Brockenhurst,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  counted  93  insects  on  a 
single  patch.  Mr.  Bacot,  Cuspidia  leporina,  Rusi?ia  tenebrosa  and 
Neuria  saponarioe  taken  at  sugar  at  Hadleigh.  Mr.  Rosevear, 
Smerinthus  ocellatus,  S.  tilioe  and  a  series  of  Eubolia  peribolata  from 
Guernsey.  Mr.  Prout,  a  series  of  Melanippe  unangulata  and  a  slightly 
asymmetrical  form  of  Melanihia  rubiginata  ;  also  examples  of  Notodonta 
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trepida  and  Stauropus  fagi  from  West  Wickham,  and  a  specimen  of 
Eupithecia  togata  from  Hale  End  (Epping  Forest).  Mr.  Quail,  a  life 
history  of  Zeuzera  cesculi  and  a  specimen  of  an  Australian  species 
closely  approaching  Z.  cesculi  in  shape  and  structure,  but  resembling 
Cossus  ligniperda  in  coloration  ;  also  two  examples  of  Stauropus  fagi 
from  Epping  Forest.  Dr.  Buckell,  a  bred  series  of  Demas  corylu 
With  regard  to  this  species  he  remarked  that  there  was  a  slight 
tendency  to  variation  in  the  depth  of  tint  of  the  dark  portion,  and 
also  in  the  amount  of  ochreous  coloration  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
anterior  wings  ;  he  also  mentioned  that  although  Newman  states  that 
the  larva  pupates  under  moss,  all  of  his  larvae  had  spun  a  leaf  together 
for  pupation.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  species  in  Mr. 
South’s  list,  he  suggested  that  that  gentleman  might  have  placed  it 
among  the  Nocture  on  account  of  the  well  defined  orbicular  and  the 
distinct  signs  of  a  reniform  ;  but  that  personally,  judging  from  the 
larval  state,  he  inclined  to  place  it  among  the  Bombyces.  He  also 
exhibited  an  example  of  Cidaria  corylata  in  which  the  lower  half  of 
the  central  band  was  resolved  into  two  dots.  Mr.  Milton,  a  number  of 
species  bred  this  season,  including  Smerinthus  ocellatus ,  S.  tilice , 
Geometra  papilionaria^  etc.  Coleoptera  : — Mr.  Heasler,  several  species 
from  Eynsford,  including  Lithocharis  fuscula,  Pseudopsis  sulcata , 
Otiorhynchus  tenebricosus  and  Platytarsus  echinatus.  He  remarked 
that  the  last  was  exceedingly  local,  all  the  nine  examples  exhibited 
being  taken  in  one  sweep,  and  that  subsequent  work  had  failed  to 
produce  more.  Mr.  Quail  mentioned  that  he  had  been  working  for 
pupae  of  Cossus  ligniperda  but  found  that  the  woodpeckers  had  fore¬ 
stalled  him,  leaving  nothing  but  empty  cocoons. 

Thursday ,  21  st  J uly ,  1892. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Clark,  a  variety  of 
Fidonia  atomaria  from  Ring'.vood,  a  specimen  of  Noctua  festiva  with 
distinct  transverse  dark  lines,  and  two  Eulepia  crib  rum.  Mr.  Smith, 
Macroglossa  fuciformis  and  Melanthia  albicillata  from  Blandford,  Dorset, 
and  recorded  the  capture  of  Hesperia  actceon  and  Sesia  ichneumoniformis 
near  Swanage.  He  also  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Quail,  Epione 
advenaria  and  Cidaria  picata.  Dr.  Sequeira,  Eulepia  cribrum ,  Euthe- 
monia  russula ,  Aplecta  herbida  and  Boarmia  repandata  var.  eonversaria 
all  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Battley,  Melitcea  athalia  and  Emiychia 
octomaculalis  from  Abbots  Wood.  Mr.  Nicholson,  bred  specimens  of 
Cynthia  cardui ,  and  a  var.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata.  Mr.  Bacot,  a 
variable  series  of  Hepialus  lupulinus  from  Tottenham,  several  specimens 
being  almost  entirely  silvery  white  in  colour ;  also  a  specimen  of 
Dasychira  pudibunda  from  Clapton, 

Mr.  Allbuary,  Sesia  bembedformis ,  Melanippe  hastata,  Ennychia 
octomaculalis ,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  from  Dover. 
Mr.  Simes,  a  living  female  of  Bombyx  quercus ,  and  young  larvae  of 
Sphinx  ligustri.  Mr.  Southey,  series  of  Caradrina  alsines  and  Tcenio- 
lampa  instabilis.  Mr.  Milton,  Chelonia  villica ,  Endromis  versicolor  and 
many  others;  also  in  Coleoptera, Dytiscus circumflexus,  Aromia  moschata , 
[lybius  fenestratus  and  Aphodius  rufescens ,  also  several  fossils  from  the 
chalk  at  Gravesend.  Mr.  Heasler,  Quedius  maurorufus  and  Orchesia 
micans ,  both  bred  from  fungus  from  Bexley.  Mr.  Burrows,  Strangalia 
1  erestita  taken  near  Coventry.  Mr.  Rosevear,  specimens  of  Helix 
alibensis ,  a  snail  that  is  only  found  at  Gibraltar,  and  which  has  hitherto 
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been  unrepresented  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Buckell  remarked 
that  the  habit  of  resting  head  downwards  appeared  to  be  usual  in  two 
species,  Nola  cristulalis  and  N  cucullatella ,  showing  a  similarity  in  habits 
of  two  allied  species.  He  also  recorded  the  occurrence  of  several 
chalk  insects  at  Southend,  Essex,  a  locality  on  the  London  clay, 
notably  Melanippe procellata ,  M.  rivata  and  Eubolia  bipimctaria.  Mr. 
Battley  recorded  Eremobia  ochroleuca  and  Aspilates  citraria  as  further 
examples  of  chalk  insects  from  that  locality.  Mr.  Nicholson  mentioned 
that  he  had  seen  two  flights  of  Cynthia  cardui  depositing  their  eggs 
on  some  thistles  at  Chattenden  Woods.  Dr.  Sequeira  remarked  that 
the  male  glow-worm  had  the  power  of  emitting  a  faint  light,  although 
it  was  not  as  bright  as  that  of  the  female.  Messrs.  Tremayne  and 
Smith  gave  accounts  of  entomological  work  as  Lyndhurst  and  Dorset¬ 
shire,  the  chief  feature  being  the  large  number  of  insects  attracted  to 
sugar. 

Thursday ,  4 th  August ,  1892. — Exhibits:  —  Mr.  Tremayne,  a  bred 
series  of  Callimorpha  dominula  from  Deal,  and  Melitcea  athalia  from 
Abbots  Wood.  Mr.  Machin,  Mamestra  anceps ,  a  variety  of  Cuspidia 
psi,  dark  forms  of  Boarmia  abietaria,  and  a  series  of  Phloeodes  demar- 
niana.  Mr.  Smith,  Gonophora  derasa,  Triphcena  fimbria ,  Pericallia 
syringaria ,  Cleora  lichenaria  and  Hyria  auroraria  from  Lyndhurst,  and 
Sesia  ichneumoniformis  from  Swan  age.  Mr.  Bellamy,  G.  derasa , 
Thyatyra  batis  and  Leucania  turca  from  Highgate  Woods,  and  Dicranura 
furcida  from  Southend.  Mr.  Hollis,  a  yellowish  variety  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  and  ichneumons  bred  from  Selenia  illustraria.  Dr. 
Buckell,  a  series  of  Amphidasys  betularia  bred  from  one  batch  of  eggs. 
One  specimen  of  these  had  the  ground  colour  almost  ochreous,  while 
the  dark  markings  seemed  to  have  lost  their  intensity.  He  also 
exhibited  a  variable  series  of  Noctua  festiva ,  all  taken  in  an  evening  at 
Highgate  Woods,  one  of  them  having  the  dark  dot  beneath  the  discoidal 
spots  expanded  into  a  distinct  claviform  mark.  Mr.  Clark,  a  specimen 
of  Grammesia  trilinea  var.  bilinea ,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Polyommatus 
phlceas  both  from  Abbots  Wood.  The  latter  had  a  broad  black  hind 
marginal  band  on  the  fore-wings,  reaching  to,  and  including  the 
transverse  row  of  spots.  Mr.  Battley,  a  bred  series  of  Phorodesma 
smaragdaria,  and  various  preserved  larvae  showing  a  system  of  retaining 
the  colour  by  stuffing  with  green  silk.  Mr.  Milton,  Colias  edusa ,  Sesia 
tipuliformis ,  Notodonta  dictoeoides  and  Scotosia  certata ;  also  a  living 
example  of  a  rare  species  of  Diptera,  Stratio?nys  riparia ,  of  which  he 
had  recently  taken  specimens  at  Gravesend  and  Stamford  Hill. 
Coleoptera  : — Mr.  Heasler,  Scaph  id  him  4  -  771a  cut  a  turn ,  Mycetoporus  lucidus , 
Megapenthes  sanguinicollis  and  Malthinus  frontalis.  Mr.  Machin  stated 
that  he  had  recently  bred  Notodonta  dictoeoides  from  ova  deposited  last 
May,  proving  that  this  species  is  occasionally  double-brooded. 

August  iSlh,  1892. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Smith,  Hesperia  iineola ,  Acidalia 
immutata ,  A.  emarginata  from  Leigh,  Essex  ;  and  a  series  of  Pamphila 
actceon  from  Swanage.  Mr.  Tremayne,  Bombyx  quercus,  bred  from  larvae 
from  Deal;  also Hemiihea  thymiaria  and  Phorodesma  bajulariaixom.  the 
New  Forest.  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  series  of  Vanessa  cardui ,  bred  from  ova 
from  Chattenden,  one  example  having  a  curiously  malformed  posterior 
wing.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  $  Colias  edusa  and,  a  series  of  Noctua  festiva  from 
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Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  fine  $  of  Argynnis  paphia  from 
Ringwood,  having  a  distinct  suffusion  of  dark  green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  a  fine  blue  tint  on  the  underside;  also  Lasiocampa  quercifolia , 
Triphcena  subsequa  and  Heliothis  dipsacea  from  the  same  locality.  Mr. 
Allbuary,  Colias  hyale ,  a  fine  series  of  C.  edusa ,  including  one  example 
of  the  var.  helice,  and  a  series  of  Odonestis potatoria  from  Abbey  Wood. 
Mr.  Huckett,  Halias  quercana ,  Noctua  rhomboidea ,  and  examples  of  a 
third  brood  of  Selenia  illunaria  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  Heasler,  a 
number  of  “weevils”  from  Wimbledon,  including  Phytobius  waltoni , 
P.  comari  and  Balaninus  cerasorum. 

September  ist ,  1892. — Exhibits: — Mr.  Jackson,  a  fine  var.  of  Papilio 
machaon ,  in  which  the  two  black  blotches  on  the  costa  of  the  fore¬ 
wings  had  coalesced  ;  also  a  fine  example  of  Polyommaius  phlcecis , 
without  the  copper  band  on  the  posterior  wings,  and  a  gynandro- 
morphous  specimen  of  Trichiiira  cratcegi.  Mr.  Gates,  a  number  of 
species  taken  this  season  near  Hammersmith,  including  P.  salicana , 
P.  neglectana ,  P.  bilunana,  D.  oliviella ,  C.  laburnella ,  Platyptilia  gono- 
dactyla ,  Elachista  cygnipennella ,  A.  intern  ana,  G.  hennanella ,  (A.  v  el 0  cell  a, 
P.  crucifer  arum,  and  one  example  of  what  he  believed  to  be  Sole?iobia 
iriquetrella.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  variable  series  of  Bombyx  ?ieustria  bred  from 
larvae  from  South  Devon,  and  from  Hadleigh,  Essex ;  the  series  included 
a  var.  of  the  male,  in  which  the  central  band  was  resolved  into  two 
triangular  marks,  one  on  the  costa  and  the  other  on  the  inner  margin. 
Mr.  Smith,  two  living  larvae  of  Cuspidia  tridens ,  and  examples  of  Zygcena 
trifolii  and  Gnophos  obscurata  from  Swanage.  Dr.  Sequeira,  Colias 
edusa ,  Eupithecia  subfulvata ,  and  a  pair  of  Leucania  lithargyria ,  the 
male  being  set  underside  to  show  a  tuft  of  black  hairs  situate  behind  the 
third  pair  of  legs.  Mr.  Tutt  considered  this  tuft  as  a  “secondary 
sexual  character,”  and  referred  to  somewhat  similar  tufts  in  Apamea , 
Plusia ,  etc.  He  also  stated  that  in  many  species  “tufts  of  hairs”  and 
“  scale  patches  ”  were  intimately  connected  with  the  “scent  glands,” 
with  which  many  species  were  provided.  Mr.  Sykes,  Colias  hyale , 
C.  edusa  and  var.  $  lielice ,  and  a  specimen  of  Polyommaius  phi ceas,  with 
a  xanthic  posterior  wing  almost  devoid  of  pigment.  Mr.  Clark,  a  very 
dark  female  Odonestis  potatoria ,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  P.  phlceas 
without  any  of  the  characteristic  copper  colour,  but  of  a  brassy  or 
yellowish  tint.  Mr.  Tutt  slated  that  he  thought  this  and  the  many 
similar  varieties  recorded  from  time  to  time  to  be  instances  of  the  ill- 
development  of  the  pigment,  yellow  being  ordinarily  the  next  colour  in 
genetic  sequence,  below  red.  Mr.  Goldthwaite,  two  vars.  of  Spilosoma 
menihastri  from  Walthamstow,  one  specimen  closely  approaching  in  its 
markings  those  of  S.  urticce ;  also  a  series  of  Colias  edusa  from 
Folkestone.  Mr.  Riches,  a  long  series  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  and 
living  larvae  of  Dianthcecia  capsincola ,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  sweet- 
william.  Mr.  Soul,  a  large  number  of  species  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  including  Coremia  propugnata ,  Macaria  liturata , 
etc.  Dr.  Buckell,  living  larvae  of  Eupithecia  oblongata ,  ten  days  old  ; 
also  a  series  of  Acidalia  immutata  from  Leigh,  Essex,  and  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  notes  on  the  latter  species  : — “  This  is  an  insect,  about  which 
Newman  appears  to  have  known  but  little.  Merrin  states  that  it  is 
found  in  fens  and  similar  localities  in  June  and  July,  and  sometimes 
again  in  September ;  he  also  adds  that  the  larva  hybernates,  feeds  on 
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some  marsh  plant,  and  will  also  eat  knot-grass  ( Polygonum ).  Mr. 
Seymour  St.  John  gives  purple  loosestrife,  plantain,  y arrow,  valerian, 
and  meadowsweet  as  regular  foods,  and  chickweed,  groundsel,  dandelion, 
whitethorn  and  clematis  as  plants  upon  which  the  larva  will  feed  in 
confinement.  The  natural  foodplants  appear  to  be  quite  as  much 
hedgerow  plants  as  fen  plants.  The  best  time  for  the  imago  would 
appear  to  be  about  the  second  week  in  July.  Those  shown  were  taken 
on  July  15th,  and  on  the  26th  they  were  passe.  They  rise  out  of  the 
long  grass  as  one  walks  along.  Ova  were  deposited  last  year  on  July 
26th,  hatched  on  August  12th.  On  the  30th,  I  noticed  that  the  larvae 
were  growing  very  slowly ;  they  rested  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the 
chickweed,  curled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  note  of  interrogation  (?),  a 
similar  attitude  to  that  assumed  by  the  larvae  of  many  Eupithecice ,  etc. 
The  colour  was  of  a  dingy  green  without  any  characteristic  markings. 
The  larvae  were  exhibited  before  this  Society  on  October  1st,  and  on 
the  4th  I  noticed  that  some  appeared  nearly  full-grown,  whilst  others 
remained  quite  small ;  some  of  the  larger  ones  began  to  make  earthen 
cocoons  on  October  10th,  and  the  first  pupated  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month.  None  of  the  moths,  however,  emerged.  The  insect 
seems  to  be  widely  distributed,  but  local.  It  does  not  figure  in  any  of 
our  London  lists,  but  is  recorded  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Swansea, 
Leigh,  Romsey,  Hertford  and  Warrington.  Mr.  Tutt  also  records  it 
from  Wicken  Fen,  Mr.  Simes  from  Matley  Bog  near  Lyndhurst,  and 
Mr.  Fenn  from  Deal.”  In  Coleoptera  Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  two  very 
local  species  from  Mitcham,  Trechus  discus  and  Hydroporus  ferrugineus ; 
he  states  that  his  example  of  the  latter  species  was  taken  in  his  hand, 
and  that  he  felt  sure  he  could  have  procured  more  if  he  had  had  a 
water  net.  Mr.  Tutt  then  read  the  following  paper  on  his  work  at 
Wicken  Fen  : — 1 

“  My  success  at  Wicken  last  year  tempted  me  to  make  another 
trip  to  the  same  locality  with  my  son  Bertie,  and  we  spent  three 
weeks  there,  commencing  from  July  27th.  The  local  collectors 
reported  an  excellent  season  up  to  date,  several  species  having 
occurred  abundantly  on  some  evenings,  as  Melia?ia  flammea ,  Nascia 
cilialis ,  etc. ;  whilst  such  local  species  as  Cuspidia  strigosa  and  Cyma- 
tophora  ocularis  had  been  rather  more  common  than  usual.  Bisulcia 
ligustri  had  turned  up;  Ap'lecta  advena  had  been  abundant,  but 
Mr.  Houghton  informed  me  that  he  doubted  whether  I  should  get 
Agrotis  ravida  this  year,  as  it  was  out  fully  a  month  earlier  than  last 
year,  and  it  was,  he  believed,  over.  This,  I  found,  was  only  too  true, 
one  specimen  only  being  allured  by  the  light  a  day  or  so  after  my 
arrival.  My  troubles  meteorologically  were  legion.  During  the  first 
week,  there  was  a  north-east  wind  blowing,  the  sky  was  generally  clear, 
radiation  was  excessive,  and  in  about  an  hour  after  sunset  there  was  a 
thick  dew,  sometimes  changed  into  a  ground  fog  all  over  the  Fen.  Of 
course,  on  such  nights,  nothing  came  to  light  and  nothing  to  sugar. 
On  two  nights  in  this  week  it  rained  and  was  pitch  dark,  and  then  we 
got  a  heap  of  moths  at  light,  although  sugar  still  failed.  The  second 
week  the  wind  got  more  westerly,  but  the  sky  remained  clear  as  ever. 
There  was  less  radiation,  but  a  full  moon  prevented  the  light  working, 
and  only  on  one  night  during  this  week  did  we  have  any  real  success. 
Sugar  was  still  an  absolute  failure.  Dusking,  however,  paid  well,  and  I 
took  a  very  large  number  of  specimens,  chiefly  Geometry  and 
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Tortrices,  in  this  way  with  the  net.  The  last  week  the  wind  was 
chiefly  southerly,  we  did  not  have  one  good  night  at  light,  and  only  one 
or  two  fair  ones.  The  wind  was  on  three  or  four  evenings  very  high, 
and  on  one  occasion  Bertie  nearly  got  buried  under  the  sheet  which 
collapsed.  Sugar,  however,  paid  the  last  three  nights,  the  last  night,  of 
course,  proving  the  best.  However,  taken  all  round,  we  got  a  fair 
return  for  the  labour  put  in,  and  brought  home  a  large  number  of 
insects.  There  were  some  strange  appearances.  The  beautiful  May 
weather  had  tempted  many  of  the  early  species  to  try  a  second  brood, 
apparently  in  many  cases  successfully.  The  earlier  Nocture  were 
much  earlier  than  last  year,  but  the  changed  conditions  of  July  had 
made  the  later  species  rather  later.  In  the  following  captures  it  may 
be  understood  that  I  took  charge  of  the  sugaring  and  netting  depart¬ 
ment  whilst  my  son  made  almost  all  the  captures  at  the  light. 

During  the  day  time,  a  second  brood  of  Papilio  machcioii  was  in 
abundance,  as  many  as  forty  being  taken  by  an  entomologist  during 
one  day.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  last  year,  when  scarcely  a 
specimen  of  a  second  brood  occurred.  Larvse  of  all  sizes,  and  pupae, 
were  also  to  be  found  at  the  same  time.  Pieris  7iapi  was  abundant  in 
the  Ten  ;  the  two  other  species,  rapce  and  brassicce,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
village.  Colias  edusa  was  seen  once  or  twice,  but  was  common  at 
Cambridge.  Gonopteryx  rhamni  was  apparently  fairly  plentiful,  whilst 
Cynthia  cardui ,  Vanessa  at  a  l ant  a,  V.  urticce  and  V.  io  were  everywhere. 
The  hedges  were  alive  with  Ephiephele  tithonus  and  E.  janira ,  whilst 
Chortobius  pamphilus,  Polyo7n??iatus phlceas  and  Lycce7ia  icarus  occurred 
on  the  green  in  front  of  the  house  where  I  stayed.  I  saw  Satyrus 
7negcera  in  the  orchard,  and  this,  I  think,  completes  my  observation  on 
the  Diurnal  fauna. 

In  the  Nocturni,  most  of  the  captures  were  made  at  light.  S7nerin- 
thus  populi  (evidently  a  specimen  of  an  autumn  brood)  was  bottled, 
and  larvae  of  Chceroca7npa  elpe7ior  of  various  sizes  noticed  on  the  ditch 
sides.  Macrogaster  arundinis  came  to  every  sheet  but  ours  (it  was  the 
same  last  year),  only  odd  specimens,  of  course,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season.  Hepialus  huTnuli  males  swung  merrily  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Fen,  whilst  Nudaria  se7iex  was  captured  at  early  dusk,  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  that  time  in  abundance  almost  always  presaging  a  dewy 
evening  and  an  entomological  collapse  at  dark.  It  also  came  late  to 
light.  N.  77iundana  occasionally  at  light  in  the  Fen,  but  this  species 
can  be  best  captured  with  the  hand-lamp  in  the  “  droves  ”  outside  the 
actual “  Fen.”  Lithosia  griseola  occurred  sparingly  at  light,  but  more 
freely  the  last  few  nights  at  sugar,  whilst  its  var.  sirammeola  was  rare. 
We  took  three  only  between  us.  L.  lurideola  was  not  common.  Larvse 
of  Euchelia  jacobcece  were  reducing  the  Se7iecio  to  ribbons,  whilst  Chelo7iia 
caia  now  and  again  showed  up  at  light.  Arctia  fuligmosa  occurred  as 
a  second  brood  :  we  got  some  four  or  five  specimens  at  light.  One  larva 
only  of  Spilosoma  urticce,  occurred,  and  though  I  nursed  it  because  I 
did  not  know  the  habits  of  the  animal,  it  acted  contrariwise  and  died. 
Liparis  aurifiua  was  everywhere,  and  an  occasional  L.  salicis  at  light. 
Bombyx  neustria  on  one  night  came  in  crowds.  We  boxed  and  bottled 
two  or  three  dozen,  and  I  consider  them  one  of  the  best  results  of  the 
trip,  owing  to  their  variation.  But  Bertie  did  better  in  this  line  with 
Odonestis potatoria.  He  took  some  five  dozen  specimens,  comprising 
no  less  than  four  yellow  males,  one  or  two  males  almost  of  the  colour 
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of  Lasiocampa  querci folia ,  the  rest  being  intermediate,  some  closely 
approaching  the  purely  yellow  males,  others  rich  brown  with  the  inner 
marginal  areas  yellow,  others  entirely  reddish-brown,  and  sometimes 
with  a  purplish  tinge.  Only  some  ten  specimens  of  L.  quercifolia  came 
to  light,  and  of  these  four  specimens,  one  a  large  female,  were  in  the 
net  at  the  same  time.  Larvce  of  Saturnia  carpini.  appeared  to  be  fairly 
common.  The  second  brood  of  Cilix  spinula  was  abundant,  and  by 
simply  setting  those  that  I  could  not  help  netting  I  got  a  nice  series. 
Pygcera  bucephala  came  to  light,  as  also  did  one  male  Ptilodontis palpina 
and  several  Notodonta  ziczac ;  the  larvae  of  the  latter  also  occurred  on 
the  sallows,  and  were  of  various  sizes.  Gonophora  derasa  was  on  the 
sugar,  but  worn,  and  Cuspidia  tridens  occurred  until  the  last  day  of  my 
visit.  Larvae  of  this  latter  species  from  those  just  hatched  to  full-fed 
were  noted  at  the  same  time.  Only  one  C.  psi  occurred,  very  different 
from  the  pale  forms  captured  last  year,  this  one  resembling  our  London 
var.  sujfusa.  C.  aceris,  C.  megacephala  and  Viminia  rumicis  also 
visited  the  sugar.  The  second  brood  of  V.  albovenosa  was  more  than 
usually  abundant.  Bertie  took  about  twrelve  or  fifteen  at  the  light. 
These  were  all  of  the  pale  var.  albida ,  Auriv.  (var.  argentea ,  Tutt), 
which  seems  to  be  the  usual  autumn  form,  the  type  and  var.  ochracea 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  spring  emergence.  Leucania  lithargyria 
var.  pallida  turned  up  at  sugar,  whilst  L.  impudens  (with  very  little 
variation  this  year)  came  to  light  during  the  time  that  sugar  would  not 
pay.  L.  pallens  and  L.  impura  were  abundant,  and  L.  phragmitidis 
with  its  vars.  pallida  and  rufescens ,  appeared  repeatedly  during  the  last 
week  both  at  light  and  sugar.  Coenobia  rufa  flew  at  dusk,  but  Tapi- 
nostola  hellmanni ,  although  worked  specially,  would  not  turn  up  in 
numbers.  Bertie  got  about  a  dozen  at  light,  and  I  got  another  couple 
of  dozen  perhaps,  from  the  sugar,  and  this  was  all.  A  few  of  the 
specimens  were  beautiful  examples  of  the  red  ab.  saturata  of  Stau- 
dinger,  and  some  were  much  dusted  with  black  scales.  Pupae  of 
Nonagria  arundinis  were  found  in  Typha ,  the  affected  plants  being  at 
once  detected  by  the  yellow  central  leaf.  Hydrcecia  ??iicacea  put  in  an 
appearance  on  the  last  night,  whilst  an  odd  specimen  of  Axylia  puiris 
occurred  on  the  first  night  of  our  visit.  Xylophasia  lithoxylea  and  X. 
polyodon  swarmed  when  sugar  was  attractive,  but  I  saw  no  black  varieties 
of  the  latter  like  those  I  got  at  Wicken  last  year.  Of  X.  hepatica  I  sawr 
one  late  specimen  and  several  Cerigo  ?natura.  Mamestra  brassicce  and 
persicarice  were  the  only  representatives  of  their  genus,  whilst  varieties 
of  Apamea  didyma  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  profusion.  Helo- 
tropha  leucostigma  occurred  freely  on  two  evenings,  I  boxed  some 
seventy  specimens,  but  although  many  looked  very  fine  on  the  sugar, 
their  evening  and  morning  tales  did  not  agree,  and  only  about  a  half 
were  really  perfect.  Some  fine  dark  specimens  of  var.  albipuncta  and  var. 
lunina  occurred  among  them.  Miana  strigilis  and  furuncula  both 
occurred  very  rarely,  literosa  rather  more  frequently,  whilst  Chortodes 
arcuosa  came  to  light  whenever  it  was  attractive.  Caradrina  taraxaci 
was  the  only  representative  of  the  genus.  I  believe  I  have  two  speci¬ 
mens  against  three  or  four  dozen  captured  last  year.  Agrotis  segetum , 
A.  nigricans  and  A.  tritici  var.  aquilina  were  all  rare,  and  I  only  saw 
one  A.  ravida ,  which  I  captured  at  light.  Triphcena  janthina ,  T. 
interjecta  and  T.  orbona  began  to  appear  as  I  left.  T.  pronuba  was  in 
more  than  its  usual  abundance.  T.  interjecta  is  peculiar  in  its  habit 
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and  appearance  on  this  Fen.  I  used  to  get  it  freely  at  Cuxton  in  July 
flying  rapidly  in  the  late  afternoon  sunshine  over  bramble  blossom,  and 
occasionally  at  sugar.  Here  it  sometimes  indulges  in  the  former 
habit,  but  it  comes  very  freely  to  sugar  in  late  August,  and  last  year  I 
shook  about  five  dozen  grand  specimens  out  of  the  sugared  “  knots  ”  on 
one  evening.  This  year,  it  was  later  in  putting  in  an  appearance,  and  I 
only  got  a  very  few.  Noctiici  augur  was  worn,  as  also  N.  triangulum  ;  but 
JV.  xanthogrupha  and  the  second  broods  of  N  plecta  and  JV.  rubi  were 
in  fine  condition,  and  the  last  named  plentiful.  A  few  N.  festiva  and 
N  baia  were  observed,  but  N.  umbrosa  occurred  more  freely  than  any 
other  member  of  the  genus.  Larvae  of  Tceniocampa  stabilis  appeared  to 
be  common  on  the  sallows.  Tethea  subtusa  occurred  twice  at  sugar, 
but  of  the  genus  Cosmia  I  only  took  five  C.  affinis  against  almost  a 
hundred  specimens  of  affinis  and  a  few  pyralina  last  year.  Hecatera 
dysodea  larvae  were  rare  this  year.  If  our  collectors  would  only  carefully 
overhaul  the  lettuce  flowers  and  seeds  in  country  gardens,  I  feel  sure 
this  species  would  be  less  local.  We  used  to  get  the  imago  years  ago 
in  Kent,  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  find  the  larvae  then.  Polia  fiavi - 
cincta  larvae  occurred  commonly  in  Houghton’s  garden.  Cleoceris 
viminalis  came  to  light  sparingly.  I  can  never  understand  why  this 
species  is  not  commoner  in  the  “Fens;”  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Dyschorista  ypsilon .  Euplexia  lucipara  occurred,  but  Aplecta  advena , 
which  had  been  abundant,  was  over.  Hadena  oieracea  and  one  H .  pisi 
were  the  only  representatives  of  the  genus;  the  hedges  and  the  under¬ 
growth  in  the  “  drove,”  where  I  was  so  successful  last  year,  had  been 
cleared  out,  and  perhaps  seriously  interfered  with  some  of  the  species. 
Bertie  took  one  Plusia  festucce  at  light,  and  P.  gamma,  of  course, 
swarmed.  Houghton  bred  a  large  number ;  two  I  selected  are  almost 
as  purple  as  P.  pulchrina,  and  one  has  no  red  gloss  on  it  whatever. 
Even  a  common  species  like  this  is  worth  breeding.  Two  Gonoptera 
libatrix  came  to  sugar,  with  a  few  Ncenia  typica  and  Amphipyra  trago- 
poginis.  This,  I  think,  completes  the  Nocture  observed.  Only  Hypena 
proboscidalis  occurred  of  the  Deltoldes  ;  and  the  Pyralides  gave  but  few 
species.  Pyralis  fimbrialis ,  one  only  ;  P.  farinalis ,  in  abundance  in 
the  old  barns  in  the  village,  with  Aglossa  pinguinalis  and  A.  cuprealis. 
Of  this  latter  species  Mr.  King  of  Glasgow  got  a  very  considerable 
number  just  previous  to  my  visit.  Two  specimens  of  Nascia  cilialis 
were  taken  at  light,  so  fine  as  to  suggest  a  partial  second  brood  from 
the  May  moths.  A  few  Cataclysta  lemnalis ,  Paraponyx  stratiotalis  and 
PPydrocampa  stagnalis  were  observed,  but  no  H.  nymphczalis.  Botys 
verticalis  swarmed  round  the  outside  of  the  Fen,  B.  urticalis  and 
Ebulea  sambucalis  being  almost  as  abundant.  B.  fuscalis  had  to  be 
worked  for  to  get  a  series,  whilst  an  odd  specimen  of  E .  crocealis  came 
to  light.  P.  forficalis ,  Scapula  lutealis ,  A.  olivalis  and  S.prunalis  were  all 
common  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Fen,  whilst  an  odd  specimen  or  so  each 
of  Scoparia  ce??ibrce  and  A.  mercurella  were  the  sole  representatives  of 
this  genus,  except  A.  pallida,  of  which  I  got  a  very  long  and  fine  series 
of  well-marked  specimens.  Crambid^e  were  scarce.  Crambus prcetellus 
C.  pascuellus ,  C.  perlellus,  C.  tristellus  and  C.  hortuellus  all  occurred 
very  sparingly  on  the  Fen.  C.  culmellus  was  commoner,  and  by  dint 
of  hard  work,  walking  through  the  sedge  in  Burwell  Sedge  Fen,  I  got  a 
series  of  C.  selasellus.  The  species  also  came  to  light  in  Wicken.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  common  species.  I  have  never  found  it  so,  and 
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lose  no  opportunity  to  take  it  whenever  I  meet  with  it,  and  find  my 
correspondents  want  it.  Chilo  phragmitellus  was  the  commonest 
species  :  the  males  coming  freely  sometimes  to  light,  but  the  females 
were  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  fine  black  form  of  the  $  was  captured. 
Schcenobius  mucronellus  and  S.  gigantellus  "were  both  obtained  very 
sparingly  by  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Bailey.  I  was  not  working  in  that 
part  of  the  Fen  to  which  they  appear  to  be  almost  restricted,  and  was 
therefore  less  fortunate.  Of  Rhodophcea  advenella ,  two  specimens  un¬ 
expectedly  turned  up  at  light. 

Of  Geometry,  I  took  a  fair  number.  Epione  apiciaria  was  to  be 
taken  in  plenty  on  some  nights  (very  late)  flying  along  the  sallow  bushes  ; 
some  specimens  have  the  outer  band  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  the 
females  do  not  appear  to  be  so  variable  as  at  Deal.  Rumia  cratcegata , 
of  course,  occurred,  so  did  the  second  brood  of  Selenia  illunaria ,  though 
not  at  all  commonly.  One  specimen  of  Crocallis  elinguaria  was  netted 
at  dusk,  whilst  Boarmia  rhomboidaria  (males  and  females)  came  freely 
to  sugar  on  one  evening.  Of  the  genus  Acidalia—scutulata  and  bisetata 
were  common,  but  that  form  of  the  latter,  thickly  suffused  with  dusky 
scales,  was  not  met  with  this  year.  A.  immutata  came  to  light,  and  A. 
imitaria  and  aversata  occasionally  to  sugar,  whilst  emarginata  flew 
sparingly  at  dusk.  Cabera  pusaria  and  exanthemaria  both  flew  among 
the  sallows,  and  Strenia  clathrata  came  rather  freely  to  light.  Halia 
wavaria  occurred  occasionally  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Fen,  whilst 
Abraxas  grossulariata ,  as  usual,  was  in  swarms.  Lomaspilis  marginata 
was  only  seen  once  or  twice,  evidently  the  precursors  of  an  autumn 
brood.  Larentia  didymata  occurred  outside  the  Fen,  and  S.  pectinitaria 
was  taken  at  dusk,  and  also  came  somewhat  freely  to  sugar.  Emmelesia 
alchemillata  flew  very  sparingly  in  the  afternoon,  and  amongst  the 
Eupithecice — centaur eata ,  vulgata ,  fenuiata ,  coronalct  and  larvae  of  valeria- 
nata  were  observed.  Collix  sparsata  occurred  in  abundance,  in  good 
condition,  on  our  arrival,  but  gradually  got  worse,  although  remaining 
almost  as  abundant  until  the  end  of  our  stay.  Lobophora  sexalisata  was 
evidently  over,  only  two  or  three  specimens  being  captured.  I  took  a 
long  series  of  Hypsipetes  elutata .  The  “  Fen  ”  form  agrees  pretty 
generally  with  our  South  of  England  wood  form,  although  pale  central 
banded  forms  are  rather  more  common,  and  the  central  band  is  often 
strongly  tinted  with  reddish.  Second  broods  of  Melanippe  subtristata 
and  M.  fluctuaia  began  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  I  netted  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  black-banded,  with  a  small  number  of  purple-banded, 
unidentaria.  Only  one  or  two  of  my  captures  appear  to  be  referable  to 
ferrugato .  Camptogramma  bilineaia  was  of  course  abundant,  but  we 
could  not  find  the  larvae  of  Cidaria  sagittata.  Some  six  years  ago  they 
were  taken  in  great  abundance  on  the  Thalictrum  flavum ,  growing 
all  over  the  Fen;  since  then  they  have  got  very  rare,  and  now  appear 
to  have  become  almost  extinct  for  the  time  being,  although  they  will 
most  probably  turn  up  as  commonly  as  ever  in  the  immediate  future. 
Worn  Cidaria  russata  were  met  with,  and  a  fine  series  of  C.  testata 
taken.  The  latter  are  rather  pale  in  coloration,  rarely  with  the  rich 
purple  reflections  characteristic  of  the  North  English  and  Scotch  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  species,  and  they  are  of  rather  large  size.  C.  fulvata  also 
occurred,  as  did  Pelurga  comitata ;  wThilst  an  odd  specimen  of  Eubolia 
mensuraria  brings  the  captures  in  this  group  to  an  end. 

Among  the  Tortrices  I  got  more  species.  I  saw  two  larvae  only  of 
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Hcilias  ehlorcina ,  but  Tortrix  dumetana  was  much  more  abundant  than 
last  year,  and  I  set  a  good  number.  T.  pyrcistrcina ,  xylosteana ,  rosana , 
heparana ,  ribeana ,  unifasciana  and  costana  were  noted  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  whilst  a  few  T.  palleana  were  captured.  Peronea  compa¬ 
rand ,  perplexana  and  schalleriana  all  turned  up,  and,  as  usual,  together. 

I  have  seen  a  very  considerable  number  of  perplexana  now,  including 
several  that  have  gone  through  Mr.  Barrett’s  hands,  and  I  am  as  unable 
as  ever  to  distinguish  them  from  co?nparana.  That  comparana  and 
schalleriana  are  but  colour  varieties  of  one  species  has  long  been  my 
opinion,  and  I  expect  to  see  all  three  telescoped  into  one  species  shortly 
by  breeding  from  the  egg.  P.  variegana  occurred,  and  P.  shepherdana 
was  just  commencing  to  put  in  an  appearance.  P.  hastiana  occurred 
in  all  stages — larvae,  pupae  and  imago.  I  used  to  think  this  was  double- 
brooded,  but  it  appears  in  the. Fen  to  occur  all  the  year  round  without 
break.  Houghton  gets  the  imago  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  larvae 
in  May  on  to  November,  the  imago  occurring  from  June  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May.  Some  of  the  larvae  I  got  were  full-fed,  some  just  hatched, 
whilst  the  moths  were  obtained  at  the  same  time.  A  few  specimens  of 
Dictyopteryx  uliginosana,  all  of  that  form  with  the  central  black  dot 
which,  I  believe,  characterises  the  second  brood,  were  taken,  and  D. 
holmiana  noticed  on  the  sugar.  Ditnla  semifasciana  came  sparingly  to 
sugar.  I  could  not  find  a  method  to  get  this  freely,  although  I  believe 
it  must  occur  rather  commonly.  Some  fine  fresh  specimens  of  Spilonota 
roscecolana  were  taken  in  the  middle  of  August,  whilst  the  extremely 
local  Sericoris  fuligana ,  on  one  evening  only,  came  for  a  short  time  rather 
freely  to  light.  The  black  form  of  S.  lacunana  was  only  once  noticed, 
and  Orthotcenia  antiquana  and  O.  ericetana  occurred  very  rarely  at 
light.  Sciaphila  chrysanthemana ,  a  very  large  and  dark  form,  came  to 
light ;  whilst  a  late  specimen  of  Clepsis  rusticana  and  a  ?  Baclra 
lanceolana  were  netted.  The  dwarf  sallow  form  of  Hypermecia 
cruciana  was  common.  The  second  brood  of  Phoxopteryx paludana  was 
only  just  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance,  as  also  was  P.  inornatana ; 
but  I  got  a  fine  and  long  series  of  P.  siculana  Torn  the  buckthorn. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  the  species  other  than  very  rarely. 
Pcedisca  solandriana  was  represented  by  an  odd  specimen,  as  was 
Ephippiphora  cirsiana .  Opadia,  funebrana  larvae  were  in  evidence  as 
usual.  How  well  Houghton  appears  to  breed  this  species  !  My  cap¬ 
tures  of  Stigmonota  orobana  were  this  year  restricted  to  two  or  three 
specimens.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  did  not  often  spend  the 
afternoon  in  the  Fen.  Catoptria  was  represented  by  two  or  three  spe¬ 
cimens  each  of  scopoliana  and  expallida?ia ,  whilst  the  second  brood  of 
the  so-called  Fen  Etipcecilia  vectisana  was  accompanied  by  a  few  spe¬ 
cimens  of  E.  notulana  and  E.  udana.  Xanthosetia  hamana  was  abun¬ 
dant.  An  odd  specimen  or  two  of  Conchylis  stramineana  brings  our 
captures  in  this  group  to  a  close. 

Among  the  Tineina  our  captures  were  few  enough.  Rarely  was  the 
weather  still  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  of  flight.  Plutella  cruci- 
ferarum  was  everywhere.  Phibalocera  quercella  came  to  sugar,  as  did 
some  dozen  species  of  Depressarice ,  all,  I  believe,  common.  Of  the 
Gelechice — inornatella ,  oblitella ,  morosa  and  qucestionellct  were  the  best, 
whilst  subocellea  was  the  most  abundant.  Several  species  of  the  genera 
Coleophora  and  Elachista  occurred,  I  hardly  know  which  yet.  Of  the 
Pterophori,  the  second  brood  of  Leioptilus  microdactyla  occurred 
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somewhat  freely  on  Eupotorium  cdnnabinum.  Mimceseoptilus  bipuncti- 
dactyla  were  kicked  up  or  came  to  light,  whilst  a  small  dark  form  of 
what  may  be  Pterophorus  pterodcictylci  ( monodactyla ),  which  I  reported 
last  year,  occurred  sparing^.  L.  pentadactyla  was  the  only  other  species 
observed. 

As  will  be  at  once  noted,  my  captures  were  almost  all  common  species, 
nothing  rare  turning  up.  However,  the  setting  of  these  kept  me  em¬ 
ployed,  and  gave  me  a  quantity  of  additional  material  to  study  local 
variation.” 

Thursday,  September  15th,  1892. — Exhibits: — Dr.  Buckell,  living 
larvae  of  Ephyra  punctaria,  19  days  old,  examples  of  Liparis  aurifiua 
without  the  black  markings,  Nona^ria  rufa  from  Wimbledon,  and  a 
very  dark  form  of  Ambhipyra  pyramided  bred  from  a  larva  found  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Mr.  Southey,  series  of  Hadena  pisi  and  Cidaria 
dotata  from  Hampstead ;  also  a  long  series  of  Abraxas  grossulariata, 
containing  an  example  with  a  pale  straw  ground  colour,  also  a  fine 
specimen,  speckled  with  black  dots  on  both  fore  and  hind  wings. 
Mr.  Bacot,  examples  of  Alelitcea  cinxia  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  a  series  of  Thecla  betulce  from  South  Devon  larvae.  Mr.  Rosevear, 
two  specimens  of  Tormbia  robertsii ,  a  parasitic  fungus  having  for  its 
host  the  larva  of  Hepialus  virescens  from  New  Zealand ;  he  also  read 
notes  descriptive  of  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Mr.  Tutt  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  description  of  this  fungus  in  the  Entom.  Record,  etc.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  99-101.  Dr.  Sequeira  exhibited  Bisulcia  ligustri,  Cuspidia  alni,  and 
series  of  Leucania  turca  and  Aplecta  herbida  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr. 
Allbuary,  two  very  pale  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticce  from  Northfleet, 
the  pale  colour  being  evidently  produced  by  a  failure  of  the  pigment. 
Mr.  Clark  read  a  paper  “  On  a  melanic  race  of  Liparis  monachal 
illustrating  the  same  with  a  fine  series  of  that  species,  the  progeny  of  a 
pair  received  from  Scarborough.  The  male  parent  was  almost  black, 
the  female  only  suffused,  and  £  and  $  offspring  followed  them 
respectively  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  depth  of  their  coloration. 
Coleoptera. — Mr.  Heasler  exhibited  Elater  balteatus,  Metandrys  cara- 
boides ,  Amaspis  tlioracica  and  Ceuthorynchus  asperifolium .  Mr.  Clark’s 
paper  was  as  follows  : — 

A  melanic  race  of  Liparis  monacha. — “In  July,  1891,  I  received 
from  a  correspondent  a  male  and  female  of  L.  monacha ,  which  he  informed 
me  had  been  captured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough.  The  male 
was  very  much  suffused,  and  had  lost  the  whole  of  the  white  ground  colour, 
although  the  normal  black  markings  were  distinct  enough  in  a  very 
intense  hue.  The  female  was  also  suffused,  but  much  less  so  than  the 
male.  The  basal  area  was  white,  with  the  normal  transverse  markings, 
whilst  the  central  area  showed  a  not  very  intense  transverse  black  band. 
The  area  following  this  was  paler,  almost  white,  and  the  outer  area  was 
again  darker.  The  parent  moths  I  exhibit,  and  they  are  figured,  the 
male  being  fig.  i,  and  the  female  fig.  ia. 

The  female  had  laid  a  batch  of  eggs  numbering  no,  from  which  I  lost 
three  larvae,  and  bred  all  the  rest.  These  I  fed  on  oak  in  my  own  garden, 
and  they  throve  admirably,  all  save  the  three  already  mentioned  going 
into  pupae. 

On  June  21st  the  first  specimen  emerged,  a  $,  and  almost  normal 
in  colour  and  markings.  This  I  gave  to  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  member  of 
the  City  of  London  Entomological  Society.  The  specimens  that 
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emerged  after  this,  however,  showed  me  that  I  had  a  most  interesting 
race  in  my  possession,  for  the  emergence  of  a  dark  suffused  specimen 
was  rapidly  followed  by  the  emergence  of  others,  some  approaching  the 
normal  form,  others  more  or  less  (generally  more)  suffused,  with  several 
specimens  entirely  black,  and  two  males  so  intensely  black,  that  the 
markings  could  only  be  detected  with  some  difficulty  (fig.  6).  I  gave  one 
specimen  away,  beside  that  previously  mentioned,  and  four  pairs  were 
wasted  in  getting  a  supply  of  ova.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  fifty- 
five  males  and  forty-two  females,  I  exhibit  to-night. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  the  general  fact  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  tendency  for  the  sexes  to  follow  their  respective  parent 
forms.  Thus  the  male  parent  was  the  darker,  and  only  five  out  of 
the  fifty-five  males  bred,  show  any  white  in  their  coloration.  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  the  forty-two  females,  thirty-six  have  more  or  less 
white  in  them,  some  being  quite  normal  in  their  appearance,  without 
even  a  semblance  of  a  central  band,  others  being  more  or  less 
suffused,  the  darkest,  however,  having  white  patches  in  the  basal  and 
subterminal  areas  (vide  figs.  5a  and  6a).  Fig.  6a  represents  the  darkest 
$  bred. 

In  the  males  again,  there  are  seven  which  show  a  mottling  in  these 
areas  (basal  and  subterminal),  having  them  paler  than  the  rest  of  the 
wing  (vide  figs.  4  and  5),  but  they  are  in  no  way  white.  Corresponding 
with  these  there  are  five  females,  although  in  these  five  there  are 
absolute  traces  of  white,  such  traces,  however,  being  slight  enough 
(vide  fig.  4a).  The  remainder  of  both  sexes  are  black,  that  is,  forty- 
three  males  and  one  female  (vide  figs.  6  and  6a).  Of  these  forty-three 
males,  twro  intensely  b]ack  specimens  have  been  before  referred  to. 
One  of  these  is  figured  (fig.  6),  but  the  figure  is  not  so  dark  as  the  moth. 

I  think  these  facts  point  to  the  influence  of  the  sexes  on  the 
progeny  in  a  given  direction.  I  know  the  material  is  too  slight  to 
generalise  upon,  but  as  a  fact  it  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the 
coloration  of  the  hind  wings,  following,  as  might  be  expected,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  coloration  of  the  upper  wings,  although  not  entirely  so,  and 
also  in  the  fringes.  In  the  paler  males  and  females,  the  fringes  are 
alternately  light  and  dark.  As  the  specimens  get  darker,  the  fringes 
also  get  darker,  until,  in  the  darkest  specimens  the  fringes  are  con- 
colorous  with  the  rest  of  the  wings. 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  general  rule  as  to  the  way  the 
suffusion  and  darkening  is  carried  out.  The  first  step  seems  to  be 
always  the  development  of  a  dark  transverse  central  band,  due  to  the 
coalescence  of,  and  the  filling  in  with  dark  scales  between  the  two 
wavy  transverse  lines,  situated  in  the  central  area  (vide  figs.  3a,  4a). 
The  outer  margin  is  the  next  portion  of  the  wing  to  become  darker, 
the  subterminal  area  remaining  pale  longer,  whilst  the  basal  area 
remains  pale  the  longest  of  all.  These  last  two  areas  are  often 
suffused  (vide  fig.  5a),  but  yet  distinctly  paler  than  the  first  two.  Even 
in  positively  black  specimens  these  areas  can  be  traced. 

The  abdomina  vary  much.  Of  the  males,  four  dark  and  three  paler 
ones  show  the  normal  red  and  black  rings.  Two  pale  and  three  dark 
males  show  a  whitish  abdomen  with  blackish  abdominal  tufts.  What 
should  be  the  red  rings  in  the  other  specimens,  are  suffused  with  dark, 
the  normal  dark  rings  being  still  darker.  Two  or  three  of  the  blackest 
show  scarcely  any  trace  of  rings  (vide  figs.  5a  and  6). 
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In  the  females,  the  same  range  may  be  traced  but  the  red  is  much 
stronger  and  more  persistent.  In  some  of  the  palest  specimens  the  red 
is  quite  brilliant.  There  is  also  a  tendency  in  one  or  two  specimens 
for  the  red  to  take  a  yellow  or  orange  tint. 

I  might  mention  that  the  last  of  the  specimens,  a  black  one,  came 
out  on  August  2nd,  showing  that  the  period  during  which  they  emerge 
extends  over  about  six  weeks. 

In  the  Plate,  figs,  i  and  ia  are  the  parent  moths  =  fig.  i,  $  = 
fig.  ia).  Figs.  2  and  2a  represent  the  palest  male  and  female  of  the 
brood ;  figs.  3  and  3a  show  the  banded  form ;  figs.  4  and  4a,  a  banded 
form  with  the  outer  margin  suffused ;  figs.  5  and  5a  have  the  basal  and 
subterminal  areas  also  suffused,  whilst  fig.  6  ( p )  is  entirely  black,  6a 
(  $  )  also  black  with  the  exception  of  the  two  basal  marks  shown  paler 
in  the  figure.” 

Some  time  after  this  paper  had  been  read,  Mr.  Clark  found  that 
these  eggs  were  not  laid  by  moths  captured  at  Scarborough,  but  from 
moths  obtained  by  crossing  New  Forest  and  German  specimens. 

Thursday ,  October  6th ,  1 892. —Exhibits  : — Mr.  Goldthwait,  a  series 
of  Aplecta  advena  from  Carshalton,  and  a  lemon-coloured  male  of 
Colias  edusa.  Mr.  Bacot,  bred  specimens  of  Liparis  dispar.  He 
remarked  that  a  few  larvae  received  from  Winchester  produced  males 
with  paler  markings  and  borders  to  the  hind  wings,  while  the  females 
were  darker  than  the  others  he  had  bred.  Mr.  Boden,  Vanessa  urticce 
with  white  markings  instead  of  yellow,  and  Colias  edusa  var.  helice. 
Mr.  Bellamy,  a  very  variable  series  of  Anchocelis  lunosa  and  A. 
pistacina ,  taken  on  lamps  at  Wood*  Green.  Mr.  Smith,  a  male  of 
j Ennomos  autumnaria  taken  at  Southsea  this  season,  this  being  the 
third  specimen  he  had  obtained  from  that  locality ;  also  Lobophora 
sexalisata  and  a  banded  form  of  Camptogramma  bilineata.  Mr.  Hill, 
a  long  series  of  Ennomos  angularia  bred  from  a  female  taken  in 
Epping  Forest.  He  remarked  that  the  males  all  showed  a  tendency 
to  become  suffused  in  the  vicinity  of  the  transverse  lines,  but  the 
females  were  normal,  possibly  indicating  that  the  male  parent  was  a 
suffused  specimen.  The  larvae  were  fed  on  copper  beech.  Mr.  Riches, 
Notodonta  ziczac ,  Heliothis  mar  gin  at  a,  Dianthoecia  caps  incola,  etc.  Mr. 
Mera,  Deiopeia  pulchella ,  a  variety  of  Lyccena  alexis ,  and  bred  series  of 
Lithosia  complana  and  Z.  complanula ,  all  from  Suffolk.  He  stated 
that  he  had  beaten  the  larvae  of  complanula  from  trees,  but  those  of 
complana  were  found  on  a  brick  wall.  Mr.  Prout,  a  variable  series  of 
Agrotis  saucia  from  Sandown.  Dr.  Buckell,  pupae  of  Ephyra punctaria. 
He  remarked  upon  the  curious  butterfly-like  mode  of  pupation  of  this 
genus,  the  pupae  being  attached  to  a  leaf  by  the  tail  and  a  silken  belt. 
He  also  stated  that  although  the  majority  of  the  spring  brood  turned 
green  before  pupation,  the  autumn  brood  usually  retained  their  brown 
colour.  Mr.  Battley,  Apatura  iris  (bred),  Chcerocampa  porcellus , 
Stauropus  fagi ,  Diphthera  orion ,  and  a  specimen  of  Thera  variata 
with  the  band  reduced  to  a  small  blotch  on  the  costal  margin,  all 
from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Bayne,  Argynnis  paphia  0,  with  a 
bleached  spot  on  each  wing,  A.  selene ,  with  the  black  markings  much 
reduced,  Triphcena  subsequa  and  Heliothis  dipsacea ,  all  from  the  New 
Forest.  Mr.  Clark,  a  series  of  Hoporina  croceago ,  bred  from  ova. 

*  Mr.  Southey,  Xylophasia  rurea  and  var.  combusta  from  North  London. 
Mr.  Milton,  Colias  edusa  and  Leucophasia  sinapis  from  Cullompton  ; 
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also  in  Coleoptera,  sixteen  specimens  of  Necrophorus  ruspator ,  sixteen 
N  vespilo ,  and  four  N  humator ,  all  taken  under  one  dead  rabbit,  and 
specimens  of  Dorcus  parallelopipedus ,  Prionus  corarius  and  Philonthus 
splendens.  Mr.  Heasler,  Apion  cruentatum  and  A.  spencei  from 
Totteridge. 

Thursday ,  20//*  October ,  1892. — Exhibits  :  Mr.  Hollis,  Colias  hyale  and 
C.  edusa  var.  helice,  also  a  series  of  Peronea  variegana  and  living  larvae 
of  Aspilates  citraria.  Mr.  Batlley,  a  variable  series  of  Apamea  didyma 
and  Noctua  festiva ,  all  from  the  London  district ;  also  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Nicholson,  a  series  of  Va?iessa  urticce .  Part  of  these  were  bred  from 
larvse  taken  at  Leigh,  Essex,  and  showed  a  remarkable  tendency  to  var. 
ichnusa  (/.<?.,  without  the  two  black  spots  in  the  centre  of  the  forewings) 
two  specimens  being  absolutely  without  these  spots,  and  the  rest  only 
having  them  slightly  developed.  The  other  specimens,  bred  from 
Clapton  larvse,  were  all  brightly  coloured  and  dark.  Mr.  Clark,  Peronea 
cristana  and  P .  umbrana  from  the  New  Forest;  also  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Sequeira,  a  box  of  insects  from  the  same  district,  including  Agriopis 
aprilina ,  Cidaria  psittacata ,  Peronea  cristana ,  Leptogramma  liter  ana, 
Sarrothripa  revayana.  Mr.  Hill,  Cymatophora  or  from  Rannoch  and 
Winchester,  the  latter  being  larger  and  more  distinctly  banded,  also  C. 
ocularis  from  Wicken,  and  Melanippe  fluctuata  from  Orkney.  Mr. 
Smith,  Calligenia  miniata  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Riches,  a  bred 
series  of  Bombyx  neustria  from  Chingford.  Mr.  Prout,  Agrotis  segetum 
from  Sandown.  Mr.  Goldthwait,  dark  forms  of  Boarmia  abietaria. 
Mr.  Bayne,  Lycccna  bellargus  ( adonis ),  L.  icarus  {a lexis),  and  Z.  corydon. 
Dr.  Buckell  also  exhibited  these  species,  and  made  some  observations 
respecting  the  differentiation  of  the  males  of  adonis  and  alexis.  After 
pointing  out  that  alexis  was  occasionally  bright  blue  and  adonis  lilac 
blue,  he  stated  that  the  fringes  of  alexis  were  usually  said  to  be  white, 
but  in  all  the  specimens  he  had  examined,  it  was  divided  into  two  zones, 
a  dark  one  nearest  the  wing,  and  a  pale  outer  margin,  and  although  the 
dark  portion  was  occasionally  barred,  as  in  adonis,  the  bars  did  not 
extend  to  the  light  zone.  On  the  underside,  this  was  still  more  marked, 
the  bars  in  the  fringe  of  adonis  being  quite  distinct,  and  those  in  alexis 
disappearing  almost  entirely.  Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  some  years  ago,  he 
had  taken  a  local  form  of  Z.  adonis  perfectly  resembling  alexis  in  colour, 
and  further  pointed  out  that  the  specimens  of  alexis  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  were  brightly  coloured,  and  often  had  a  row  of  black  spots 
on  the  margin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  hind  wings,  similar  to  adonis. 
He  also  stated  that  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Buckell  in  considering  these 
species  as  quite  distinct,  for  although  he  had  repeatedly  seen  them  in 
the  same  spot,  he  noticed  no  instance  of  interbreeding.  Several  other 
members  made  further  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  motion  of 
Messrs.  Goldthwait  and  Tutt,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Dr. 
Buckell.  Mr.  Milton  exhibited  Sesia philanthiformis ,  S.  chrysidiformis , 
S.  iclmcumomformis,  Agrotis  ripce  and  A.  corticea  ;  also  in  Coleoptera, 
Ocypus  ater,  Leistotrophus  nebulosus ,  and  Aiomaria  fimetarii.  Mr. 
Heasler,  Colon  serripes  and  Gronops  lunatus  from  Mitcham.  Mr.  Clark, 
a  perfect  albino  of  the  House  Sparrow,  shot  at  Rayleigh,  Essex.  He 
also  recorded  the  occurrence  of  the  Great  Shrike  on  the  Hackney 
Marshes. 

Thursday ,  $rd November, [1892.—  Exhibits.  Lepidoptera: — Dr.  Buckell, 
a  series  of  Agrotis  saucia  from  Freshwater,  I.W.,  with  London  forms 
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for  comparison.  Mr.  Hollis,  a  series  of  Lyccena  adonis ,  taken  at 
Ventnor.  Mr.  Battley,  a  fine  series  of  Lyccena  argiolus  from  Southend, 
two  males  approaching  the  colour  of  adonis.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  series  of 
Xanthia  silago  bred  from  sallow  catkins  from  Epping  Forest.  Mr, 
Clark,  two  very  fine  vars.  of  Arctia  caja ,  one  being  very  pale,  due  to 
a  failure  of  pigment,  the  other  having  a  large  splash  of  the  fore-wing 
coloration  on  the  left  posterior  wing.  Mr.  Prout,  typical  Cuspidia  psi 
from  the  London  district,  also  Eupiihecia  succenturiata  and  E.  subfulvata 
from  Sandown,  I.W.  Mr.  Quail,  a  number  of  Australian  Heterocera. 
Mr.  Smith,  a  variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia  from  Blandford,  Dorset,  having 
additional  silver  spots  on  the  underside.  Dr.  Sequeira,  series  of  Hyria 
auroraria  and  Nonagria  typhce.  Mr.  Bellamy,  a  number  of  species 
taken  on  lamps  in  the  North  of  London,  including  Ennomos  angular ia, 
E.  tiliaria ,  and  Orthosia  loia.  Mr.  Milton,  Sphnix  convolvuli ,  Chcero- 
campa  porcellus ,  Bombyx  quercus  var.  callunce ,  and  a  fine  series  of 
Agriopis  aprilina  from  Clevedon.  Mr.  Gates,  a  number  of  species  taken 
near  Hammersmith,  including  Penthina  salicella ,  Spilonota  neglectana, 
Dicrorha?npha  petiverella ,  Gelechia  populella ,  Batrachedra  prceangusta , 
etc.  Capt.  Blaydes  Thompson'  exhibited  an  example  of  Chcerocampa 
celerio  on  behalf  of  Edward  Halliday,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  and  a  specimen 
of  Deilephila  livornica  on  behalf  of  Peter  Inchbald,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
of  Hornsea,  near  Hull.  An  interesting  discussion  on  the  occasional 
appearance  of  certain  Sphingid.®  in  Great  Britain  then  ensued. 
Coleoptera : — Mr.  Cripps  exhibited  a  series  of  Cicindela  sylvatica  and 
Ilybius  feneslratus  from  Aldershot.  Mr.  Heasler,  series  of  Homolota 
pagana  and  Monoto?na  rufa  from  Hendon. 

Tuesday ,  November  i$th,  1892. — Exhibits. —  Mr.  Prout,  long  series 
of  Hybernidce ,  to  illustrate  local  variation ;  also  an  abnormally  large 
example  of  Anisopteryx  cescularia  from  Sandown,  I.W.  Mr,  Battley, 
series  of  Agrotis  suffusa  and  A.  saucia  from  Ilfracombe.  He  stated 
that  he  found  the  form  of  the  latter  with  the  dark  costa  (var.  nigrocosta) 
comparatively  scarce.  Mr.  Bacot,  series  of  Hybernidce ,  including  a  fine 
series  of  suffused  forms  of  H.  defoliaria  from  Epping  Forest,  Mr. 
Quail,  banded  forms  of  Hybernia  leucophearia.  Mr.  Clark,  a  long  and 
variable  series  of  Cidaria  psittacata  from  Lyndhurst.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
an  example  of  Noctua  neglecta ,  and  a  fine  series  of  Xylina  petrificata 
taken  on  sugar  at  Lyndhurst  this  autumn.  Mr.  Prout  then  read  his 
paper,  entitled  “  Random  Notes  on  the  Hybernidce.”  Treating  of  the 
classification  of  the  genus  Hybernia ,  he  remarked  that  it  had  but  little 
affinities  with  the  species  usually  placed  in  lists  directly  before  it,  viz ., 
Pachynemia  hippocastanaria ,  but  seemed  closely  allied  to  the  Larenliidce , 
as  introduced  by  C.  brumata ,  the  connecting  link  being  A.  cescularia. 
With  regard  to  the  grouping  of  the  species  of  Hybernia ,  inter  se,  he 
remarked  that  there  were  two  pairs  of  species,  and  one  odd  one  : — (a) 
aurantiaria  and  marginaria ,  agreeing  in  the  broad  wings,  semi-apterous 
$  ,  and  comparatively  slender  larva ;  (b)  rupicapraria ,  approaching  the 
first  group  in  the  imago,  but  widely  different  in  the  larva  ;  ( c )  leuco¬ 
phearia  and  defoliaria ,  wings  more  elongated,  markings  and  variations 
similar,  apterous  $  ,  and  stouter  larva.  He  was  uncertain,  however, 
whether  group  (b)  or  (c)  should  come  next  to  cescularia ,  the  former  being 
nearer  to  it  in  the  larval  state,  the  latter  in  the  imago.  On  the  subject 
of  variation,  he  remarked  that  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  protective 
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colouring,  and  dependent  on  the  habits  of  the  species.  Thus,  the 
natural  resting-place  of  rupicapraria ,  leucophearia ,  and  cescularia  was  on 
tree  trunks  and  fences,  the  insects  being  all  brown  or  grey-brown.  On 
the  other  hand,  defoliaria ,  aur antiaria,  and  marginaria  rested  among 
dead  leaves,  and  their  colour  was  ochreous.  Defoliaria  and  marginaria , 
however,  had  acquired  the  habit  in  some  localities  of  resting  on  fences, 
and  in  these  districts  the  dark  unicolorous  specimens  became  more 
common.  The  females  usually  hid  among  leaves  and  rubbish  at  the 
roots  of  their  foodplant  by  day,  and  ascended  the  trees  at  night ;  and 
he  had  noticed  a  tendency  in  them  to  become  gregarious,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  finding  four  female  defoliaria  on  one  tree.  With  regard  to  the 
occasional  superabundance  of  some  of  the  species,  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  females  sometimes  migrated  short  distances  ;  but  that 
the  chief  factor  of  these  swarms  must  be  looked  for  in  local  influences, 
or  in  the  migration  of  a  large  number  of  males,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Adkin.  Remarking  on  the  time  of  year  at  which  these  species 
appeared,  he  stated  that  with  defoliaria  and  aurantiaria  temperature 
had  but  little  to  do  with  it,  as  pupae  kept  indoors  emerged  at  the  usual 
time,  but  that  the  spring  species  seem  to  wait  for  a  few  mild  days  before 
they  made  their  appearance.  Defoliaria ,  however,  sometimes  lay  over 
in  pupa  until  January  or  February  if  the  autumn  were  very  severe,  and 
rupicapraria  had  passed  over  the  time  of  its  emergence  entirely,  and 
died  in  pupa  during  the  following  summer.  All  the  species  emerged 
about  mid-day,  the  limits  in  Mr.  Prout’s  experience  being  from  9  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.,  both  in  captivity  and  nature.  On  the  subject  of  breeding, 
he  stated  that  defoliaria  seemed  to  require  a  good  depth  of  earth  for 
pupation,  and  that  rupicapraria  and  cescularia  made  firm  cocoons,  after 
the  manner  of  brumata .  The  earth  should  be  kept  damp,  as  the  larvae 
otherwise  dried  up  when  full-fed ;  but  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  dig 
up  the  pupae  just  before  the  imagines  were  due,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
emergence  of  the  moths.  A  discussion  took  place,  in  which  most  of 
those  present  joined  ;  and  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Battley,  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Prout  for  his  paper. 

Tuesday ,  Dece77iber  6th,  1892. — Exhibits  : — Mr.  Clark,  a  specimen  of 
Vanessa  cardui ,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  part  of  the  wings  having  a 
bleached  appearance.  Mr.  Bacot,  a  variable  series  of  Hybernia 
defoliaria  from  Epping  Forest,  some  specimens  being  very  dark,  others 
well  banded.  Mr.  Prout,  a  long  series  of  Caradrina  blanda ,  and  one 
specimen  of  C.  a/sines ,  from  Sandown.  Mr.  Battley,  Orrhodia  vaccmii 
and  0.  ligula ,  taken  this  autumn,  including  specimens  of  each  with  a  pale 
band  on  the  hind  margin.  Mr.  Tutt  pointed  out  that  the  banded  form 
was  the  type  of  ligula ,  and  that  the  parallel  varietal  form  in  vaccinii  was 
very  rare.  Mr.  Bayne,  variable  series  of  Oporabia  dilutata ,  some 
specimens  being  pale  and  others  dark,  although  all  from  the  same 
locality.  Mr.  Smith,  varieties  of  the  undersides  of  L.  adonis.  Mr. 
Riches,  a  fine  bred  series  of  Xylophasia  scolopacina  from  Highgate 
Woods  ;  some  specimens  being  rather  suffused.  Coleoptera. — Mr. 
Heasler,  specimens  of  Homalota  cequata ,  Epipeda  plana ,  Coryphium 
a?igusticolle ,  Prognatha  quadricorne  and  Phlcecharis  subtillisima.  Mr. 
Rosevear,  a  living  larva  of  Melalontha  vulgaris. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  officers  for  1893  : — 
President  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  F.E.S.  ;  Vice-Presidents, 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  and  Dr.  Buckell ;  Curators,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Heasler ;  Librarians,  Messrs.  Gurney  and  Nicholson  ;  Council, 
Messrs.  Prout,  Hollis,  Lewcock,  Bayne  and  Newbery;  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  Battley  and  Simes.  The  Secretary  read  the  report  for  the  past 
year.  After  reviewing  the  progress  of  the  Society  during  1892,  he 
congratulated  the  members  on  their  improved  position,  both  financially 
and  otherwise,  and  mentioned  the  publication  of  the  “Annual 
Transactions  ”  and  the  compilation  of  the  list  of  the  London  Fauna. 
The  President  then  read  his  annual  address.  He  referred  to  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  Society  during  the  thirty-five  years  of  its 
existence,  and  commended  the  growing  interest  in  Natural  History, 
as  evinced  by  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  the  subject  in  our 
schools.  Captain  Thompson  proposed  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  address,  and  for  his  services  during 
the  past  year.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Tutt,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers 
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